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Have you ever seen a grown man cry? 








SUBARU OFFERS GREATER TRACTION. 
AND EVEN GREATER TRACTION. 


We congratulate all the car makers 
who've finally noticed that front wheel drive 
improves traction. We, however, introduced 
front wheel drive in 1969. And we just don't 
think there’s any substitute for experience. 

As pioneers of front wheel drive, we 
use this experience to balance all the factors 
— drive train, steering, weight distribution, 
suspension — which make for remarkable 
adhesion to the road. Even around curves, in 
rain or snow. 

The people of Maine, Idaho, Alaska 
and West Virginia think so much of our front 
wheel drive that they’ve helped make Subaru 
the best selling import in those states! States 
where good traction is absolutely essential. 

But if you want even more traction, 


we suggest our wagon with On Demand Four 


Wheel Drive. Which allows you to go from 

front wheel drive to four wheel drive ithe th 

flick of a lever. On Demand. Without ste 
(Any men? 4 wheeler o 

requires a full st pbetece sw / 

And stopping is exactly 

~ can't do someti nes!) 


- 
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Both models also help you 
keep things under control when it 
comes to gas mileage. So while 
you're holding on to the road, you 
can also hold on to your money. 

And both offer plenty of room, 
with plenty of options, like power 
windows, power steering, AM/FM 
cassette tape deck, cruise control. 
The works. 

But the best option of all is 
deciding what level of traction you want. 
Greater. Or even greater. 


















WO WAGON 


$6,359"* 


%1982 EPA ESTIMATES FOR OUR FWD 5-SPEED WAGON. USE EST. MPG FOR COMPARISIONS. YOUR MILEAGE MAY DIFFER DEPENDING ON DRIVING SPEED, WEATHER 
CONDITIONS AND TRIP LENGTH. ACTUAL HWY. MILEAGE WILL PROBABLY BE LESS. 


** TOTAL SUGGESTED POE FOR OUR DL MODELS — NOT INCLUDING DEALER PREP, INLAND TRANSPORTATION, STATE AND LOCAL TAX, LICENSE AND TITLE FEES. 


CERTAIN ITEMS SHOWN OPTIONAL AT EXTRA COST. 
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PREPARE HIS WIFETO END UP ALONE. 


A GOOD HUSBAND SHOULD 








Even if you have insurance on 


your life, 


wife and children only half 


protected. 


you could be leaving your 


_Here’s what often happens: 
Upon the husband's death, a 


receives the proceeds of his Whole 


wile 


Life Policy. Now she should have 


insurance on her own life 
head of the family. 


as! 


However, 


1eW 
she 


may not want to spend that money 
now. Or she may find insurance 


unalflordab le 
unavailable 


1982 Met 


be % 


be 


( 


ause of her 


age, or 
ause of her hez 


ilth. 


She's uninsured and the children 
now are unprotected. 

But Metropolitan and you can 
keep that from happening to your 
wife. 

We 


Spouse” 


are introducing a “Surviving 
rider available with Met- 
ropolitan’s Whole Life Plus policy 
So your wife would 
full proceeds of vour policy, she 
would then automatically 
term coverage on her own life 

equal to what you had on yours 
She would have that coverage 


recelve 


not only get the 


until 


age 65, at no extra cost to her and 
regardless of her state of health. 

You can take this step for only 
about $15 a year, plus a premium of 
generally less than a dollar for each 
thousand dollars of term coverage 

Call a professional Metropolitan 
representative soon. Let Metro- 
politan make sure your wife is bet- 
ter prepared than most. 


Metropolitan | 


insurance ICompanies 


METROPOLITAN REALLY STANDS BY YOU. 


Life/Health/Auto/Home/ Retirement 
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ALetter from the Publisher 


Tz guns were relatively silent in Beirut last January when 
TIME published “Children of War,” a memorable cover sto- 
ry by Senior Writer Roger Rosenblatt about children who grow 
up not in playgrounds but on the battlefields of the world. When 
Israel invaded Lebanon six weeks ago, 
Rosenblatt returned to Beirut to try to 
find the children he had interviewed. 
What he discovered during his search ap- 
pears in the form of a seven-day journal, 
part of this week’s cover story. 

“Ata distance, the world seemed so 
chaotic, I could not imagine what had 
happened to the children,” says Rosen- 
blatt. “But once I saw that they were fair- 
ly safe and I would not be able to get to 
all of them [they were scattered in Syria, 
Jordan and southern Lebanon], I decid- 
ed to try to write an impression of the life 
that had been thrust on them.” At one 
point, Rosenblatt suddenly found himself conducting an un- 
planned interview with P.L.O. Leader Yasser Arafat and oper- 
ating as a war correspondent, which had not been his intent. 
“The real correspondents are in the front lines of journalism,” 
he says admiringly. “They have to be able to demonstrate un- 
derstanding and to maintain perspective, all while having their 
own lives threatened.” 


TIME 





THE WEEKLY NEWSMAGAZINE 








Aratat with Writer Rosenblatt in Beirut 
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TIME Middle East Bureau Chief William Stewart has been in 
the forefront of Lebanon’s firing lines for more than two years. 
Those lines have now touched his life with uncomfortable inti- 
macy. While reporting to magazine headquarters in New York 
City from the Commodore Hotel in West Beirut, Stewart got 
word that his apartment house had been shelled. He rushed 
home, and amid the piles of plaster and shredded furniture found 
sucrience his prized statue ofa 17th century Buddha 
@® presiding undamaged over the wreckage. 
Only one hour before, Stewart had been in 
the apartment writing his story. 

Meanwhile, in another Middle East 
capital preoccupied with war, Time Inc. 
Senior Editor Murray Gart and TIME 
Correspondent Dean Brelis talked for two 
hours with Iraqi President Saddam Hus- 
sein. It was the first interview he had 
granted to U.S. journalists in a year. Fol- 
lowing the interview, he personally led 
Gart and Brelis on an extraordinary tour 
of Baghdad. He took the wheel of his bul- 
letproof Mercedes and, with an eleven- 
car security convoy in tow, pulled off on a whirlwind adventure. 
All together, Brelis and Gart spent nearly five hours with Sad- 
dam Hussein. Sums up Gart: “It was rather nice and not unflat- 
tering for the Iraqi President to be our driver and tour guide.” 





. 
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Cover: As 500,000 
people remain encir- 
cled in West Beirut, 
Reagan offers to send 
in the Marines to 
oversee a P.L.O. with- 
drawal, The President 
also sends Begin a 
tough letter warning 
him to stop obstruct- 
ing negotiations 





30 

Nation: Reagan takes 
charge of foreign poli- 
cy with a plan that 
Causes grumbling at 
home and abroad 

> Backing off on Eu- 
rope’s pipeline. 

> Congress mulls new 
taxes. » Jet crash in 
New Orleans. » Mi- 
ami’s showy sheiks. 


... 


Cover: Photograph by David Rubinger 








American Scene 

In the New Hamp- 
shire woods, grownup 
boys with paint-pellet 
pistols and desperate 
grins play out comic- 
book fantasies. 





72 

Art 

A new El Greco show 
in Washington, the 
largest ever, displays 
no astigmatic mad- 
man but a practiced 
and intuitive genius. 


44 

World 

Iraq braces for an Ira- 
nian attack. » South 
Africa's gold miners 
revolt. » In Argenti- 
na, a new economic 
course. 


78 

Behavior 

With the new tech- 
nique of time compres- 
sion, movies, records, 
TV and class instruc- 
tion can be squeezed 
without losing a word. 





50 

Press 

Challenged by 24-hour 
cable services, the net- 
works launch new 
late-night and early- 
morning news shows. 
But is more better? 


79 

Law 

The National Acade- 
my of Sciences tries to 
bury, and instead 
highlights, a study 
urging decriminaliza- 
tion of pot smoking. 


52 

Economy & Business 
Stagnation and infla- 
tion raise haunting 
fears of a prolonged 
global slump. The 
outlook for Europe 
continues to darken. 


80 

Religion 

Theologians rebut his 
message, but Rabbi 
Harold Kushner has 
comforted thousands 
with a bestselling book 
on personal tragedy 


62 

Hollywood: The phe- 
nomenal E.T leads 

a pack of popcorn 
movies through the 
hottest box office sea- 
son yet, and studio 
bosses hope they have 
found a no-fault sys- 
tem for hits: make se- 
quels, only better. See 
CINEMA. 





67 

Medicine 

For adults who cannot 
face the world with a 
“tin grin,” invisible 
orthodontia is bracing, 
> Malaria, ulcers and 
video-game epilepsy. 


82 

Computers 

The middle-aged 
exec, of all people, 
fears automation in 
his own office, prefer- 
ring the cozy, familiar 
ways of old. 


68 

Space 

Having shown the 
right stuff on four 
flights, the shuttle is 
declared ready for 
business, military as 
well as civilian. 
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The glowing embers ___ TIME 
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| Woes of War 


| To the Editors 

The Israelis and Palestinians have an 
inherent right to homelands in the Middle 
East [June 28]. Now that Israel has re- 
moved the military threat from its north- 
ern border, however, it must negotiate 
with moderates to establish a Palestinian 

state 
Andy Higgins 
Morgantown, W. Va 


The fact that Presidential Advisers 
Meese, Baker and Deaver were angry and 
bitter about Prime Minister Begin’s refus- 
al to reveal his plans or to “hold off on ev- 
erything until after Reagan returned to 
Washington” illustrates the arrogance of 
the present Administration. Who do they 
think they are, requesting that another 
country delay a military operation 
deemed crucial to its security? 

Katie MacLeod 
Dunwoody, Ga 


TMi 
The Spoils of 


LS Oa SNE & FeERY- 6k ERE) 
wari 


| 
| 
| 
| 





Israel is not a delinquent child of the 
US. requiring reprimands. It is an or- 
phaned yet strong country that has long 
struggled for survival. No wonder its main 
objective is the security of its people, re- 
gardless of whom it may offend 

Marianne Knue 
Cincinnati 


Ironically, it is the American taxpay- 
er who is indirectly financing the destruc- 
tion in Lebanon and the killing of thou- 
sands of people there, with the more than 
$6 million a day in aid the U'S. gives to Is- 
rael. If we are to be thought of as humane, 
just people. money should be channeled to 
the victims of this brutal rampage. 

| Andy Vulez 
| Phoenix 
| 


Your issue “The Spoils of War” did a 
| good job of elucidating what a tragic story 
a world at war creates. One realizes what 
a fragile bond it is that makes us humans 
| first and nations second. It seems that na- 
| lionalism bolstered by propaganda out- 
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weighs our natural instinct for survival. 
One can only hope that out of the ashes of 
war will rise a phoenix of peace 


Burt Lehman 
Austin 





Falklands and Peace 


Now that the war in the Falklands is 
over, the State Department is wondering 
whether the Argentines and the rest of 
Latin America are going to love us or not 
[June 28]. Nobody really likes a rich un- 
cle. U.S. support of the British in the Falk- 
lands needs no apology. We were on the 
side of justice in opposing aggression 

Argentina is basically a rich country. 
bul mismanagement by an inept govern- 
ment brought on economic chaos. Capi- 
tal, lent in a businesslike manner, can put 
Argentina back on its feet. 

Edgar W. Riebe 
Edison, N.J 


What do you call it when a country 
with 130% inflation illegally “takes con- 
trol” of territory it does not own, prepares 
to fight to the finish to hold it, leads its cit- 
izens to believe they are winning and, 
when it loses, blames the U.S.? I call it the 
most common occurrence of our times 

Scott E. Grant 
Bakersfield, Calif. 


The US. image used to be that of a | 


wealthy country, a model of democracy, 
an example of the highest ideals—in spite 
of racial discrimination. Now all of this is 
tarnished. By taking sides in the Falk- 
lands dispute, the U.S. has supported a 
tradition of evil and stupid pride. The U.S 
is a betrayer of justice 
Beatriz O. Allocati 
Ruenos Aires 


Nuclear Challenge 
Leonid Brezhnev should be applaud- 
ed for wanting to talk about nuclear disar- 
mament [June 28]. He is very serious 
about avoiding a nuclear catastrophe and 
should not be met with jeering insults and 

sarcastic guffaws. 

Kim Houghton 
Lloydminster, Alta 


It does not seem inconsistent to me 
that President Reagan should protect 
USS. freedom by flexing the country’s mil- 
itary muscles against the Soviet Union, 
which has no respect for its neighbors. 

Janice Wintergrass 
Newton, Mass. 





Preppie Clones 

Garry Trudeau states in his com- 
mencement address that “handbooks on 
living preppies . . . are books for minds at 
rest” [June 21]. He should have under- 
stood that the handbook is as satirical as 
his own comic strip. In the guise of a 


“how-to,” the handbook openly lambastes 


the smug, anti-intellectual attitudes of a 
group of people whose only concern is 
their own pleasure and security. To the 
careful reader, The Preppy Handbook 
subtly explains why it’s better to think, 
act, dress and talk for yourself. 
Mason Wiley, Co-Author, 
The Official Preppy Handbook 


Los Angeles | 


Graduates of '82 


Your article on college graduates of 

*82 [June 28] illustrates the movement 
away from traditional liberal arts educa- 
tion. Yet you fail to point out that this 
change is largely caused by the failure of 
American business to appreciate the skills 
that liberal arts graduates have to offer. 
even though they may possess no job-re- 
lated expertise. It is a shame that the “ad- 
venture of learning” has instead been 
turned into a race for a specialized degree 
Raymond Frey 

West Paterson, N.J 


Color It Plaid 


Reagan's flashy gambler’s plaid suit | 


[June 28], Nancy’s borrowed jewels and 
her satin-cuffed knickers smacked more 
of Hollywood than of America almost to 
the point that their scripts showed 
LaReine Clayton 
Knoxville, Tenn. 


No fair! England’s Prime Minister 
can get away with prints, why can't Rea- 
gan make it plaid? 

Lisa Hair 
Anaheim, Calif. 


Sour on Salaries 


As an educator. I find it painfully 
ironic to see from your story “Take-Home 
Pay” [June 28] that society values doctors 
and lawyers more than those who train 
them. Perhaps teachers should demand a 
percentage of students’ salaries instead of 
the paltry amounts begrudgingly paid 
from taxes 

Peggy Herbert 
Meridian, Idaho 


In America, entertainment is ahead of 
health, if we judge by the incomes of enter- 
tainers, including professional athletes. 
Why else would a boxer get $8 million to 
climb into the ring for the purpose of bru- 
talizing another man, and a TV actor re- 
ceive more money for playing the role of a 
coroner in one episode than many physi- 
cians make ina year of medical practice? 

Lois De Bakey 
Houston 


Artful Subtleties 

Where is the joy in being a writer for 
TIME if you can’t play with a quote, but 
your book reviewer Stefan Kanfer may 
abuse the privilege. | excerpt from his re- 





Sanne tena 











Sally and Rita 
talk about their most important 
“supporting roles. 


“For years, I've not only admired Rita 
Moreno as a Broadway star and super 

entertainer —I've also come to love her 
as a close, caring friend. So I wasn’t sur- 
prised when Rita decided to help defeat 
poverty one child at a time by joining the 
Christian Children’s Fund team. In fact, 

we both feel our sponsorships of desper- 







































hope for a happy. healthy future. 

“Through CCF, I'm able to give 
Robbina all this help for just $18 a month 
—that's only 60¢ a day. And it’s the best 
$18 I spend, because | know what a tre- 
mendous improvement it’s making in 
Robbina's life” 







































lains how easyitis 

ately poor children have become our Sally exp! ° 

most meaningful supporting roles ever to sign up fora supporting role 
“Personally, | get a deep sense of satis- “You don't need to send any money 

faction from knowing what my help now —just mail the coupon. CCF will 


means for David, my 
sponsored child in 
Bolivia. He gets warm 
clothing, nutritious 
food, a chance to go 
to school and medical 
attention. The letters 


send you a child’s photo and family back- 
ground, and explain exactly how the 
child will be helped. 

“Then you can decide whether to join 
Rita, me and thousands of other CCF 
sponsors. We're all sharing just a little of 
our love and good fortune with a poor 














we exchange really let child. So please open your heart and mail 
us feel part of each other's lives, too” — od a big part in 
M x hristian Children's 
Rita = isg iving the ‘ Fund cast for you” 
performance ofalifetime for Robbina. 


Photo by Grant Edwards 
“I'm so glad I can help four-year-old 
Robbina of Uganda. Her father was killed 
in an accident, leaving her mother with 
onlya mud hut and 
asmall plot of land 
which doesn't pro- 
duce nearly enough 
food for the family. 
Without my sponsor- 
ship, Robbina simply 
wouldn't get an edu- 
cation, wouldn't have even one 
decent meal a day—and almost » ~ 
certainly wouldn't have any real 


Send Your Love Around The World. 


bE ee 
Dr James MacCracken 
CHRISTIAN CHILDREN’S FUND, Inc., Box 26511, Richmond, VA 23261 












IuishtosponsoraboyO girl either Din 

OD Bolivia C) India () Mexico O Thailand 

D Brazil CO Indonesia (C Niger C2 Uganda 
| C) Guatemala O Kenya O Philippines 

©) Any child who needs my help. (If you would like to sponsor more than one child in any of the 


above countries, please specify the number in box [es] of your choice } 

PLEASE SEND MY INFORMATION PACKAGE TODAY. 

0) want to learn more about the child assigned to me. If | accept the child, I'll send my first sponsor 
4 ship payment of $18 within 10 days. Or I'll return the photograph and other material so you can ask 

someone else to help 

O I prefer to send my first payment now; enclosed is my first monthly payment of $18 for each child 

OI cannot sponsor a child but would like to contribute $ 


Name = = — " — — 
4 Address = | 








City— State ___ Zp 

In the U.S.: CCF, Box 26511, Richmond, VA 23261 

In Canada: CCF, 2409 Yonge St. Toronto, Ontario M4P 2E7 

= of the American Council of Voluntary Agencies for Foreign Service, Inc 
I: Gifts are tax deductible. Statement of income and expenses available on request. 
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Letters 


view of my new collection, Pieces and 
Pontifications (June 28): “{Mailer’s] long- 
projected novel of ancient Egypt [is] here 
described [by Mailer] as ‘amazing 
chapter by chapter there’s extraordinary 
stuff in it.” 

The quote in context goes as follows 
“Lennon: I've heard a few people say it’s 
an amazing work. Mailer: Well, it’s amaz- 
ing. I mean, chapter by chapter, there's 
extraordinary stuff in it. The question is 
whether it will hold up.” (Italics mine.) 

Whether it does hold up or doesn’t, I 
hope the next reviewer TIME picks for me 
doesn't bite the tender tip off my intent 
like toothsome Stevie Kanfer. 

Norman Mailer 


New York City 


Congratulations on the best review I 
have seen of anything that Norman Mail- 
er ever wrote. You have succeeded in put- 
ting him where he belongs by quoting 
A.E. Housman: “[His] besetting sin is the 
use of words too forcible for his thoughts.” 
How true. He won't know he’s dead until 
he tries to move. 

Vrest Orton 
Weston, Vt 





Call for Protectionism 


TIME’s story “A Glimmer of Hope in | 


Detroit” [June 14] says that U.S. auto- 
workers average about $20 an hour in 
wages and benefits, which is nearly $8 
more than their Japanese counterparts. In 
addition, faulty management techniques, 


including poor systems of inventory con- 


trol, give Japanese manufacturers a cost 
advantage of around $1,500 a car 

This does not tell the whole story. A 
car made and sold in the U.S. contributes 
an average of $2,500 in taxes to local, state 


and federal governments, while one made | 


in Japan and sold in America generates 

only $750, causing a tax-revenue loss of 

$1,750. The taxpayer has to make up that 

| money Without some protection, we will 

| be driving around in our Toyotas looking 
for jobs that are not there. 

Leo-Arthur Kelmenson 

Chief Executive Officer 

Kenyon & Eckhardt Inc 

New York City 


Floating Fantasies 
Lance Morrow’s Essay on daydreams 
| [June 28] illustrates a sad fact of modern 
| life. Often we deny our most basic needs 
and desires by settling for second best 
The antiself represents our true instincts 
before they are crushed by society and 
forced to retreat to the background. 
Dan O'Neill 
Los Angeles 
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American Scene 





In New Hampshire: Splotched in the Woods 


harles Gaines, the head gunman, gave 


a brief demonstration of how to drink | 


beer through a camouflage head net 
Then, raising the net to expose his face, he 
told his congregation of thugs that the 
day’s shootings would be conducted ac- 
cording to the honor system. Zapped per- 
sonnel were to assume that death was in- 
stantaneous. They were to expire without 
comment, and of course without any post- 
mortem cannoneering at the enemy. 
Judges would be available to settle torts 
among defunct contestants, but we who 
were about to play the National Survival 
Game, he said sternly, were todo so witha 
sense of fairness. 





SS var 


Gaines is 40, a big, fit, trustworthy- 
looking fellow. We listened to him uneasi- 
ly as we stood in a grown-over field in 
North Sutton, N.H., wearing pistols, cam- 
ouflage suits, face paint and desperate 
grins. He said he wanted to emphasize 
one thing: that despite criticism—here he 
looked a bit sheepish, and since there 
were a couple of wives present as specta- 





tors, it wasn’t hard to guess the source of | 


the criticism—we were not about to in- 
dulge in “fascist behavior in the woods.” 
Not all of us were certain of this. Ear- 
lier, as we had made a rendezvous under a 
highway bridge. local people had slowed 
their pickups and then accelerated smart- 
ly. I have been eyeballed by my fellow 
New Hampshiremen while dressed for 
jogging and tennis. but today’s stares had 
conveyed more than a little sociable con- 
| tempt. To earn the revulsion of decent cit- 


Little boys, some age 40, stalk the enemy with paint-pellet guns drawn: “Eccch, you got me.” 


We had already practiced with our 
Nel-Spot pistols, blasting away from 
about 30 yds. at a large sheet of plywood. 
The Nel-Spots are as big and heavy as .45 
automatics, and just as deadly looking, al- 
though actually they are not a great deal 
more dangerous than water pistols. They 
use a carbon-dioxide propellant cartridge 
to fire a paint-filled gelatin ball about the 
size of a child’s marble—.68 cal., someone 
estimated. The Nelson Paint Co. of Iron 
Mountain, Mich., developed the pistol to 
give stockmen and foresters a tool for 
marking cattle or trees from a distance. 
Shoot a steer on the flank with a Nel-Spot, 
and you color-coat him with a splotch of 


my 
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red or blue or yellow the size of a fried egg. 
easily recognizable at shipping time. 

The mischief-making possibilities of 
this splendid sidearm may have occurred 
to an occasional rancher’s son, with dire 
results for rooster weather vanes and pass- 
ing semitrailers. But the Nel-Spot fell 
among major-league upsetters of the peace 
last year in Gaines’ Newbury, N.H.., living 
room. He and his friends were jawing en- 
joyably about whether a city man, adept at 


| taxi-dodging and expense-account pad- 


ding. could possibly have the survival 
skills in the outback of a hardened coun- 
tryman. Hayes Noel, 40, a trader on the 
floor of the American Stock Exchange in 
Manhattan, took the hell-yes position. 
The hell-no side was defended by Gaines, 
a novelist (Stay Hungry, Dangler) and 
writer for outdoor magazines, and Bob 
Gurnsey, 39, a New Hampshireman and 


izens was satisfying. certainly, and well sometime ski-shop owner. 


These old friends and adversaries had 


intricacies of a croquet course, portaging a 
full-size canoe. But while the decathlon 
was amusing, it was not fully satisfying in 
terms of life-or-death savagery. The sym- 
bolism of the Nel-Spot, on the other hand, 
was red in tooth and claw. Someone men- 
tioned seeing an ad for the pistol in a mag- 
azine, and it was instantly clear that op- 
portunities for misuse were endless. The 
three of them roughed out the National 
Survival Game almost instantly. There 
would bea forested tractofabout 100 acres 
and up to twelve competitors stalking one 
another through the underbrush with Nel- 
Spots. The first assassin to collect a flag 
from each of the four flag stations would 
win, provided he escaped being shot. 
Everyone had an emphatic opinion 
about the new game. Virtually all women 
and quite a few men pronounced it sicko or 
macho-childish, or both. Almost all the re- 
maining men, including a considerable 
number who were not gun fondlers, want- 
ed to try it. After press reports of the first | 
game, held in New Hampshire last sum- 
mer, appeared, strangers began calling up 
Gaines and his friends to ask where they 
could play. After some early problems 
with insurance (“You want liability cover- 
age for what?”), they began selling kits at 
$145 each, consisting of the Nel-Spot, a 
holster, a supply of CO; and paint pellets, a 
set of rules and no-fog protective goggles. 


ow there was talk of regional competi- 

tions, leading to a national tourna- 
ment from which one gifted stalker and 
marksman would emerge unsplotched. 
Most of the contestants on hand the day I 
played were middle-aged prospective 
dealers who were thinking of setting up 
commercial game centers on their own | 
land. Wayne Hockmeyer, 43, who runs a | 
river-rafting business on the Kennebec, 
had come from Maine. Jerry Campbell. 
36, a fur trapper, had driven in with a 
friend from Perth, Ont. Robert Curtiss, 
39, who works in real estate for a subsid- 
iary of AT&T, came from Cranford, 
N.J., despite a protest from his horrified 


| boss. 


We were to play a team game, on a 
narrow, forested, hilly 20-acre plot several 
hundred yards long. We split into two sev- 
en-man squads, put on our goggles, tied on 
red or yellow armbands and entered the 
woods, Our enemy was a quarter-mile 
away. Gaines and another man would de- 
fend our yellow flag. A single freelance 
scout would head out by himself to do 
what damage he could, and four of us 
would range as an attack squad to capture 
the opposing red flag. I loped off with the 





worth the trouble of smearing one’s face | 
with forest-tone greasepaint. But now that 
fun was over, and it was time to go into 
the woods and shoot one another 


attackers, a middle-aged gun-control ad- 
vocate in a camouflage shirt, knocking 
the brush aside with my pistol. 

Through a gulley and up a rise: almost 


once made the national press with a back- 
| yard decathlon, one of whose events re- 
| quired contestants to dogtrot through the | 
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instantly the broken terrain overcame the 
coherence of strategy. I could see one of 
my team members, then none. Then a fig- 
ure appeared in a clearing 15 yds. away, 
wearing a red armband, firing at a target I 
could not see. I shot, heard the figure say 
“Eccch, you got me,” in a conversational 
tone and saw a yellow stain from my pellet 
on his shirt. Feeling quick and clever, I ran 
onina crouch. Ina stand of small trees, too 
skinny for good cover, a red player and I 
caught sight of each other and began to 
shoot. The pistols made phutt, phutt noises. 
I could see the paint pellets spin past me, 
although they were too fast to duck away 
from. My fourth or fifth shot hit the red 
| player, who said “Aaaargh!” the way com- 
ic-book villains used to do when they got 
bopped by Captain Marvel, whom I now 
felt myself to resemble 
That was the key to the game’s unex- 
pected lightness of mood. This was an act- 
ed-out comic book, adult cops and rob- 
bers. It certainly did not carry the brutal 





Goggled and ready to paint the enemy red 


symbolic weight of fantasized murder 
When Hockmeyer, the Maine riverman, 
shot me as I was about to grab the red flag 
and glory, I said “Ooog, good shot” and 
immediately felt slow and stupid, not 
quick and clever. But that was the extent 
of it; I didn’t feel dead 
After lunch—I sat next to Hock- 
meyer—lI watched the second game as an 
observer. Scott Smith, 25, a young marks- 
man from Cambridge, N.Y., lay doggo be- 
hind a fallen tree and picked off five red 
marauders as they attacked his yellow 
goal. A very long period of woods noises 
and bug bites followed. Then, less than 15 
min. before the game’s 2-hr. limit expired, 
Smith slipped away into the brush. More 
woods noises; then with 30sec. togo, Smith 
crashed into view with a captured red flag 
and sagged to the ground, chest heaving 
He had knocked off the last remaining red 
defender and won the game. From the 
woods around, players he had splotched 
| earlier stood up and cheered. Then all of us 
| went to see whether there was any more 
beer in the ice chest By John Skow 
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A Fortress Under 
Heavy Fire 


Reagan makes an offer—and issues a warning 


The fiery glow of exploding 
shells and rockets flared 
across the night sky, illumi- 
nating the ghostly city. From 
high ground behind the Leb- 
anese capital, tanks and artil- 
lery pounded away at nearby 
strongholds of the Palestine Liberation 
Organization. The surrounding Israeli 
army had all but cut off food, water and 
incoming traffic to West Beirut. The 
500,000 residents of that encircled area of 
the city could do nothing but anxiously 
hope for some resolution to the impasse 

But as the battle of Lebanon moved 
into its second month, what most engaged 
the world’s attention during a week of un- 
optimistic reports was the surprising an- 
nouncement from Washington that “un- 
der certain circumstances,” the U.S. was 
prepared to send troops to Beirut to help 
arrange the safe removal of P.L.O. fight- 
ing forces from the country. First word of 
the U.S. plan came from Israeli radio, 
which had apparently been told of the 
top-secret offer by officials in Jerusalem 
Annoyed by the premature disclosure, 
President Reagan promptly confirmed 
that he had agreed “in principle” to con- 
tribute a contingent of servicemen, most 
probably about 1,000 Marines, to a tem- 
porary, multinational force that would 
oversee the withdrawal of some 6,000 
P.L.O. guerrillas from West Beirut. At 
week's end five ships from the Mediterra- 
nean-based Sixth Fleet, with 1,800 Ma- 
rines aboard, were poised just over the ho- 
rizon, about 60 miles from Beirut 

The announcement sent nervous 
tremors around the world. Soviet Presi- 
dent Leonid Brezhnev fired off a letter to 
Reagan, warning vaguely that any move 
to put U.S. troops in the Middle East 
would influence Soviet policy toward the 
area. P.L.O. Chairman Yasser Arafat 
publicly scoffed at the U.S. offer, saying, 
“The weapons and the fleet that helped 
kill our women and children cannot pro- 
tect us,” although in private his aides hint- 
ed that they would welcome USS. assis- 
tance in arranging a safe and orderly 
withdrawal of Palestinian forces from 
Lebanon to other Arab lands. In Washing- 
ton, some members of Congress voiced 





Exploding Israeli bombs illuminate the skies 
over the besieged Lebanese capital 


doubts about the wisdom of sending 
American servicemen on a rescue mission 
to Lebanon for the second time in less than 
a quarter-century.* In Beirut, meanwhile, 
intermittent Israeli shelling and the block- 
ade of West Beirut at times kept the lead- 
ers of the various Lebanese factions from 
meeting with one another, and indeed 
brought U.S. Special Envoy Philip Habib’s 
delicate negotiations to a virtual standstill 

By midweek, TIME has learned, Rea- 
gan’s enduring patience with the Israeli 
government began to crack. The Presi- 
dent drafted a letter to Israeli Prime Min- 
ister Menachem Begin, accusing him of 
obstructing U.S. efforts to reach an agree- 
ment over Beirut and warning Begin that 
the U.S. could even be forced to deal di- 
rectly with the P.L.O. if he did not stop 
making it so difficult for Habib to negoti- 
ate with the Palestinians through inter- 
mediaries. When U.S. Ambassador to Is- 
rael Samuel Lewis delivered the letter to 
Begin in person, the Israeli leader prom- 
ised to cooperate, but he remained silent 
at the threat of U.S.-P.L.O. negotiations 
especially at Lewis’ news that Habib 
might be ordered to deal personally with 
the PL.O 

The letter, described by Middle East 
sources as the toughest from any U.S 
President to an Israeli leader in years, 
came at the height of a week of secret ne- 
gotiations. The haggling proceeded at 
such intensity and on so many different 
levels that, in the words of a Lebanese 
diplomat, the whole jumble of ideas was 
beginning to resemble a Caesar salad 
Military action, meanwhile, was relative- 
ly light, except for sudden artillery bom- 
bardments, primarily by the Israelis firing 
into P.L.O. positions, many of them in 
residential neighborhoods 

West Beirut remained a forlorn for- 
tress, surrounded to the choking point by 
the Israeli army and dominated from with- 
in by roving gangs of left-wing militiamen 
Throughout a week of anxious waiting, the 
people of West Beirut stayed off the streets 
as best they could, quietly enduring the 


*In July 1958, responding to a request from Leba- 
nese President Camille Chamoun, President Dwight 
Eisenhower sent a force of more than 14,000 
Marines and soldiers to Lebanon to strengthen the 
Chamoun government against dissidents and to 
guarantee free elections. Those elections resulted in 
Chamoun’s defeat, and the U.S. troops were with- 
drawn in October 
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Using a 175-mm artillery piece, Israeli soldiers fire on West Beirut from a hill above the city 


Beirut 











The Lebanese wanted the Palestinians, Israelis and Syrians to leave them alone. 


water shortage and the continuing stench 
from the faltering sewage system and the 
mountains of accumulating garbage. To 
the last Lebanese, they wanted the Pales- 
tinians, the Israelis and the Syrians alike 
to go away and leave them alone. 

From almost the beginning of the Ha- 
bib negotiations last month, all parties re- 
alized that some kind of military force 
would be needed in West Beirut to sepa- 
rate the Palestinians and the Israelis. 
When the thinking of the various sides fo- 
cused on U.S. troops, Habib replied that 
American servicemen could be supplied 
only as part of an international force. 
Then he went to work to convince the Ad- 
ministration of the wisdom of the plan. In 








| making his decision, Reagan told aides, 
“If a brief, limited involvement of U.S. 
personnel is what it takes, I believe we 
must do it.” 

As the negotiations continued, it was 
obvious that one of the most important is- 
sues had already been settled: the twelve- 
year reign of the P.L.O.’s “state within a 
state” in Lebanon was at an end. In an ef- 
fort to forestall an Israeli invasion of West 
Beirut, which would endanger thousands 
of Palestinian fighters as well as half a 


ians, the P.L.O. had agreed in principle to 
| withdraw from Lebanon. Although U.S. 
| officials declared that they were “relative- 
| ly optimistic” that a final Israeli assault 











A factory is destroyed by fire after being hit by Israeli artillery 


=| could be avoided, a myriad of details re- 


mained to be settled. One of the uncer- 
tainties centered on whether the P.L.O. 
leadership would be able to impose any 
negotiated compromise on all members of 
its diverse and sometimes undisciplined 
factions. Said a Western ambassador in 
Lebanon: “It’s a highly dangerous state of 


affairs. The P.L.O. seems to think that the 


Israelis won’t come into West Beirut and 


| therefore that they themselves have all 


the time in the world. Well, they don’t.” 


he Israeli aim in cutting off all wa- 
ter and power to West Beirut was 
to force the Palestinian guerrillas 
to surrender, but the more imme- 
diate effect was to increase the distress 
and discomfort of Lebanese civilians. In 


addition, Israel refused to give the Leba- | 


nese any control over the checkpoints be- 
tween Christian East Beirut and predomi- 
nantly Muslim West Beirut. That left 
Lebanese Prime Minister Chafik Wazzan, 
one of the key Muslim intermediaries be- 


| tween the US. and the P.L.O., trapped in- 
| side West Beirut. Wazzan considered the 


Israeli blockade an insult to Lebanese 


sovereignty and refused to attempt to pass | 


through Israeli lines. 

The water and power cutoff sent Sau- 
di Arabia’s King Fahd into a rage at both 
Israel and the U.S. Early last week the 
pro-Western King fired off an angry mes- 
sage to Reagan, demanding that the US. 
force Israel to restore these essential ser- 
vices. If the U.S. could not deliver on such 


| a small matter, Fahd wondered, how 
million Lebanese and Palestinian civil- | 


could Washington hope to move Israel on 
larger issues? The White House got the 
message and sent one of its own to Jerusa- 
lem, but the Israelis waited several more 
hours before turning the water back on. 
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Israeli Defense Minister Sharon in East Beirut 


The status of the secret negotiations 
appeared to shift almost from day to day. 
On Thursday the Israeli Cabinet dis- 
cussed the nine-point U.S. peace plan that 





| had previously been accepted in principle 


by the Palestinians and the Lebanese. Ac- 
cording to diplomatic sources, the plan 
calls for: 1) Israeli troops to withdraw 
from the immediate Beirut area; 2) Pales- 
tinian forces to depart from Lebanon, car- 
rying their personal weapons but leaving 
heavy arms behind; 3) U.S. naval units to 
guarantee the security of the evacuation; 
4) Palestinian forces to be evacuated to 
the Syrian port of Latakia, and from there 
to the Arab states that agree to receive 
them; 5) a force of American, French and 
perhaps other troops to be deployed in 
Beirut temporarily; 6) Lebanese army 
units to enter West Beirut simultaneously; 
7) a new and presumably stronger Leba- 
nese government to be formed; 8) the 
P.L.O. to maintain a diplomatic mission 
in Lebanon; and 9) two small Palestinian 
military units to be attached to the Leba- 
nese army until all foreign soldiers have 
been removed from Lebanon. 

Israel's Foreign Minister Yitzhak Sha- 
mir later told a Knesset committee that his 
government rejected any notion of a con- 
tinuing Palestinian diplomatic or military 
presence of any kind in Lebanon. To per- 
mit the P.L.O, such a presence, Shamir ar- 
gued, would make it possible for the guer- 
rillas to resume their activities after the 
evacuation. Privately, however, Begin was 
reported to have told colleagues, “The 
P.L.O. has political bureaus in Cairo, New 
York City and even in Washington. How 
could we reject a bureau in Beirut?” 

The P_L.O. was insisting on a residual 
presence partly to save face, and partly to 
guarantee the safety of the 500,000 Pales- 
linians—most of them refugees—who 
would remain in Lebanon. The P.L.O 
was concerned that in the aftermath of its 
withdrawal, Christian Phalange forces 
might seek to exact their revenge against 
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Major crossings 
blockaded by Israelis 


Palestinians who stay in Lebanon. But 
late in the week the P.L.O. reportedly 
dropped the two demands. 

One of the most difficult unresolved 
problems was that of defining which Pal- 
estinians in Lebanon would be subject to 
expulsion. Many of the fighters are only 
part-time military men who could easily 
shed their uniforms and fade into the ci- 
vilian population. Others are only mar- 
ginally identified with the P.L.O. What 
would be the fate, for instance, of the 
nursing student, 18, who works ata P_L.O. 
hospital? Or the university professor who 
has an office at the P.L.O.’s Institute for 
Palestine Studies? Or the businessman 
who occasionally sat on P.L.O. commit- 
tees and was often called upon for advice? 


imilarly, no one could define pre- 
cisely what in the future would 
constitute an official P.L.O. “pres- 
ence.” The Israelis, and indeed the 
Lebanese Christians, might not be willing 
to accept a P.L.O. diplomatic mission or 
information office. But what about Samad, 
the P.L.O. industrial organization that 
oversees the growth of Palestinian busi- 
ness enterprises? What about the P.L.O.- 
run schools and orphanages, and the social 





welfare organization that has a budget of | 


about $400 million a year? To uproot these 
groups would cause severe hardship to the 
remaining Palestinian civilian population, 
as well as to the Lebanese economy. 

Also unsettled was the question of 
where the P.L.O. guerrillas would go 
when they leave Lebanon. Although Syri- 
an Officials publicly denied it, they were 
reported to have agreed to a Saudi request 
that they provide the first haven for the 
dislodged Palestinians who, when their 
families are included, are expected to 
number around 50,000. Whether Syrian 
President Hafez Assad offered his hospi- 








A Palestinian in West Beirut 


tality spontaneously or was coerced into | 
doing so by the Saudis was not known. But 
it was understood that as part of the deal, 
Hafez Assad wanted his forces to retain 
control over Lebanon's Bekaa Valley. 

The ultimate destinations for P.L.O. 
groups would most probably include Iraq, 
Egypt, Algeria and Syria. Many Middle 
East observers expect to see Arafat and 
his mainstream Al-Fatah organization 
wind up in Cairo, though the P.L.O. lead- 
er is said to favor Tunis, headquarters of 
the Arab League. Egypt rejects any no- 
tion of a transfer of armed P.L.O. units to 
its soil, but would welcome a Palestinian 
government-in-exile. This idea in turn 
draws criticism from the Israelis, who ar- 
gue that such a gesture of hospitality by 
Egypt would be contrary to the spirit of 
the Camp David accords. 

While these complex discussions were 
continuing in Beirut and elsewhere in the 
Arab world, Israelis were engaged in 
something of a national debate over the 
wisdom and morality of the war in Leba- 
non. A peace demonstration in Tel Aviv 
two weeks ago drew a crowd that was esti- 
mated at 50,000 to 75,000. Bat-Ami Joffe, 
a social worker and housewife, spoke for 
many Israelis when she told TIME Corre- 


| spondent Harry Kelly last week: “This 


war was not necessary. Israel was never in 
any real danger. As I weep for almost 300 
young lives lost, I say this war should stop. 
I don’t care about unfavorable world 


| opinion, but if it helps to stop the war, 


then let it continue.” 

The views of the majority of Israelis 
were probably better summarized, howev- 
er, by Margalit Sa’ad, a Jerusalem house- 
wife and fifth-generation Israeli, who de- 
clared: “When we do anything, the whole 
world gets in an uproar. For us this was a 
holy war, a war for our survival. I don’t 
care what the world thinks. Our lives are 
on the line, so I don’t care.” Even Hebrew 
University Professor Abraham Wasser- 


stein, who had caught his countrymen’s 
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Beirut 





attention three months ago by speaking 
out against Israeli policy on the West 
| Bank because he did not want to remain 
silent like the “good Germans” of the 
Nazi era, had little to say last week about 
the invasion of Lebanon. Said he: “There 
| will be time for criticizing the government 
| after the boys are home.” 
Opposition to the war effort has irri- 
| tated the Begin government and its sup- 
porters. Knesset Member Meir Cohen- 
| Avidov, who belongs to the ruling Likud 
coalition, complained about the “rampag- 
ing” criticism of TV editors and reporters 
against the whole “Peace in Galilee” op- 
eration. Deputy Agriculture Minister Mi- 
chael Dekel asked the Defense Ministry 
to prosecute army reserve officers who, 
while on active duty, signed antiwar peti- 
tions and called for the dismissal of De- 
fense Minister Ariel Sharon. He de- 
scribed their actions as “the first signs of 
mutiny” and “something we have never 
witnessed before.” Acting Attorney Gen- 
eral Meir Gabay named a team of investi- 
| gators to decide whether Journalist-Poli- 
tician Uri Avnery should be prosecuted 
for slipping into West Beirut to meet with 
Yasser Arafat. 

Perhaps in response to criticism from 
overseas, Sharon once again justified 
the invasion on the basis of Israeli self- 
defense. Said Sharon: “Beginning with the 
cease-fire last July, the P.L.O. began pre- 
paring for the climactic stage in its war, 
open warfare. Everyone who visits south- 
ern or central Lebanon and learns of the 
artillery network of hundreds of units es- 
tablished there, of the huge weapons 
stores, can understand that the terrorist 
P.L.O. [intended] to bring great casualties 
to Israel.” 

In the Israeli-occupied West Bank 
and Gaza Strip, the Palestinian popula- 
tion reacted to the invasion of Lebanon 
with muted anger. Many, including for- 
mer Mayor Bassam Shaka’a of Nablus, 
seemed convinced that Israel was deter- 
mined to liquidate the P_L.O. and the Pal- 
estinian people as well, and were shocked 
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by the failure of Arab states to come to 
their aid. The daily newspaper A/-Qudus, 
published in Jerusalem, denounced the 
Arab governments as “rotten regimes.” 
On July 6, Israeli soldiers used bullets and 
tear gas to disperse a student demonstra- 
tion at Bir Zeit University. Two days later, 
Israeli military authorities closed the uni- 
versity for three months. They also dis- 
missed the mayor of Gaza, the patrician 
Rashad al Shawwa, 73, who thus became 
the sixth Arab mayor to be fired this year 
in the Israeli drive to curb Palestinian na- 
tionalism in the occupied territories. 


n Lebanon, the war sputtered on. The 

fighting stopped quite suddenly on 

Monday after the Israelis called for a 

cease-fire, the fifth in the month-old 
crisis. The reason, it turned out, was that 
P.L.O. artillery had struck an Israeli ar- 
mored personnel carrier on a hillside, and 
the vehicle in turn had fallen on top of two 
Israeli tanks, thereby trapping 14 Israeli 
soldiers in the wreckage and pinning 
them down under heavy fire. The Israelis 
called the cease-fire, which lasted for only 
24 hrs., in order to extricate their men. 
After the resumption of fighting, there 
were clashes off and on between the Israe- 
lis and Syrian and Palestinian forces 
around the Beirut airport and in the hills 
east of the city. On Wednesday, a cloud of 
black smoke hung over West Beirut from 
a fire at a tire factory that had been hit by 
Israeli bombs. 

At midweek, journalists in West Bei- 
rut were summoned to a press conference 
by a group called the High Security Com- 
mittee. There they were introduced to 
three Lebanese Muslims who had con- 
fessed, under duress, to working for the Is- 
raelis in a series of car-bomb incidents 
that had killed 30 people and injured 100. 
One, an admitted addict, said he did it for 
drugs; the others claimed that an Israeli 
Officer said their families in southern Leb- 
anon would be imprisoned if they did not 
cooperate. A few hours later, the three 
men were executed at the sites of the ex- 
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plosions. The body of one man was set 


afire by spectators. Above the larger bomb | 


crater a banner was posted: THIS IS WHAT 
HAPPENS TO THOSE WHO SET CAR BOMBS. 

Water was in short supply for days. As 
taps were broken by angry crowds, the 
city seemed at times on the verge of panic. 
One evening, the manager of a West Bei- 
rut supermarket drove painstakingly 
along side streets through the no-man’s 
land separating East and West Beirut. In 
East Beirut, where a sort of normality pre- 
vailed under Israeli occupation, he picked 
up a truckload of bottled water and re- 
turned with it after midnight to West Bei- 
rut. The next day he sold it at regular 
prices. As rumors of food shortages 
spread, people lined up for emergency 
supplies. Said the proprietor of one gro- 
cery store: “People are frightened. They 
are afraid that in case of a battle, they will 
not be able to leave their homes, and they 
are afraid that the Israelis will try to 
starve the city.” 

Most of the Syrian occupation forces 
pulled out of West Beirut during the first 
week of the fighting, and since then the 
quality of law-and-order in the streets has 
been erratic. Some shopkeepers com- 
plained of armed gangs demanding food 
or liquor, and rumors spread about car 
thefts and people forcing their way into 
gasoline lines at the point of a gun. On the 
bright side, as one merchant noted: 
“There is not much looting because there 
is nowhere to take the loot. You can’t steal 
it and go off to sell it elsewhere. We are all 
stuck here together.” 

Reported TIME Correspondent Ro- 
berto Suro: “Most of West Beirut’s people 
have slipped into a sullen lethargy. There is 
nowhere to go and nothing to do. Rather 
than risk going out while the shelling con- 
tinues, people are staying at home. They sit 
on their balconies playing cards, and they 
sit by the radio and listen to the various ver- 
sions of the news offered by the Israelis, the 
Phalangists, the Palestinians and the Leba- 


. ] 
nese government. For most people, the big | 


chore is getting water. Then they sit back 
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Leave it to Pontiac to inject real 
driving excitement into a mid-size, 
front-wheel-drive sedan! 

It's called Pontiac 6000, and it's 
blessed with a will for the road 
that puts lesser “sport sedans” to 
shame. You'll feel the difference 
when you get behind the wheel! 
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is the response and efficiency* 
you get from the 2.5 liter 4-cylinder 
engine with Electronic Fuel 
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kick, instead of a chore! 
Experience the driving differ- 
ence of a great new American 
road car, Pontiac 6000! 
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and wonder when this will all end, and 
whether it can get any worse.” 

Far removed from the danger and dis- 
comfort of West Beirut, in both a physical 
and symbolic sense, was the residence of 
U.S. Ambassador Robert Dillon. The 
house, from which Negotiator Habib has 
been operating for almost a month, is com- 
fortably situated in the hills outside East 
Beirut. The tough and tight-lipped Habib 
has had little to say in public about the 
progress of negotiations, but it is known 
that he sternly told the Israelis to remove 
their ring of tanks from around the palace 
of his neighbor, Lebanese President Elias 
Sarkis, who happens to live across the 
road. 

For most of the week, Prime Minister 
Wazzan remained in West Beirut and re- 
fused to travel to the presidential palace 
at Baabda because he was not prepared to 
cross Israeli lines. The President and his 
Foreign Minister, Fuad Butros, did not 
cross Israeli lines either. Like jet pilots 
dazzled by the beauty of their air strikes 
but insulated from the effects of their ac- 
tions, the two remained in the hills above 
and beyond the fray. At one point, when 
Wazzan telephoned the President from 
West Beirut, he wryly asked Sarkis if he 
was suffering from the shortage of water 
and power. The palace, of course, had not 
been affected. 


s the week passed, the Palestin- 

ians and the Lebanese Muslims 

suddenly realized how vulnerable 

they will be once the P.L.O. 
forces have been withdrawn from Beirut. 
Sarkis and the other Christian Lebanese 
leaders do not particularly care whether 
the multinational peace-keeping force ar- 
rives before or after the P.L.O. withdraw- 
al. But Wazzan, the leading Muslim in the 
Lebanese government, agreed with the 
Palestinians that the multinational force 
must come first. Otherwise, he feared, the 
Palestinian civilian population of about 
100,000 in West Beirut would be left to the 
mercy of their enemies the Phalangists 
and the Christian-dominated Lebanese 
Army. Finally on Friday, as the Israelis 
withdrew from their checkpoint to let him 
pass, Wazzan crossed into East Beirut and 
proceeded to the hills to press his point 
with, his Christian colleagues and the 
American negotiators. 

After so many years of living uneasily 
together, the Palestinians and the Leba- 
nese have discovered that their fates have 
become deeply intertwined. However ex- 
pertly the evacuation of the P.L.O. fight- 
ing force is handled, its removal from the 
scene will pose dangers to at least one of 
the Lebanese communities, the Muslims, 
as well as to the Palestinians who are left 
behind. Untying this knot, without undue 
risk to the parties concerned, is perhaps 
the trickiest part of the task that stl con- 
fronts the negotiators on the hill above 
Beirut. —By William E. Smith. Reported by 
Johanna McGeary/Washington and William 
Stewart/Beirut 
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A Man for All Reasons 


Senay platy apbpemromede pee meet le ee hea ay me 
tions of a region rent by hatred and factionalism. Philip Charles Habib, 62, the 
US. special envoy who has been at the center of the negoti about the future 
of Beirut, brings a rare blend of talents to the task. The son of a Lebanese Catholic 
grocer, he combines the street smarts of his native Brooklyn with s 
mind-sets of both Arabs and Jews. Twice last week President Reagan went out of 
his way to praise Habib for “laboring heroically” to bring peace to Lebanon. 
Since Secretary of State Alexander Haig’s resignation, Re 
Security Adviser William Clark have come to rely more heavily on Habib’s guid- 
ance. The President’s decision to approve the principle of 
in Lebanon came in response to Habib’s request for authority to use the proposal 
as a bargaining tool. The special envoy has been equally assertive with the vari- 
ous Middle East factions. It was he who forced the Israelis to withdraw their 
tanks from the presidential palace in Baabda. 
Eschewing the pinstripe ambiguities of the career professional, Habib is re- 
nowned for his straightforward talk and capacity to cut through to the basics. 
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Master of the possible: Habib during his Lebanon shuttle 





“He gets to the core of issues quickly,” says one associate, “and then doesn’t leave 
them till they’re settled.” But his greatest strength, says another, is that “he 
knows when to use clout and when to listen.” For instance, when talking to Me- 
nachem Begin, who tends to obscure issues with lengthy digressions, Habib will 
tenaciously steer the conversation back to the central topic. “He doesn’t take 
opening positions too seriously but as a point of departure from which to make 
some progress,” says William Quandt, former chief Middle East expert of the 
National Security Council. “He realizes that diplomacy is the art of the possible.” 

Habib has put his Middle Eastern background to good use at the bargaining 
table, impressing his Arab contacts with the few words of Arabic he learned at 
home and with his knowledge of Lebanese soccer scores. During one tense nego- 
tiation some years ago, an Arab leader broke into a string of expletives, which his 
translator diplomatically glossed over. Habib sat upright, his face split into a 
wide grin, and he roguishly wagged his finger at the Arab. Said he: “I don’t know 
much Arabic, but I sure do know those words.” The Arab leader laughed, 
warmed by Habib’s directness. Pierre Gemayel, leader of Lebanon’s Phalange 
Party, says: “Habib’s Lebanese roots enable him to understand the unique com- 
plexities of our nation in a way few other diplomats can.” 

A member of the Foreign Service since 1949, Habib sharpened his skills as a 
negotiator while heading the U.S. delegation to the Paris peace talks with North 
Viet Nam from 1969 to 1971. He participated in many of Henry Kissinger’s Mid- 
dle East shuttles, and was called back from retirement in 1979 to serve as special 
adviser to Secretary of State Cyrus Vance. 

Habib is a dedicated gourmand and a formidable poker player whose prow- 
ess at the card table is attributed by friends to his “uncanny knowledge of the 
people he plays with.” One area in which Habib never gambles is his health. A 
survivor of bypass surgery and four heart attacks, he travels with a complete set 
of medical records, as well as medication and instructions on how it is to be ad- 
ministered. Although he has been unwilling to take on any full-time negotiating 
post because he thought the job would strain his physical abilities, Habib now 
finds himself involved in an even more taxing assignment. 
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| on to respond by putting U.S. troops 
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| the October War. At that time, 


| to Syria and mobilized its forces, 





Looking Past the Embassy Garden 





Moscow disappoints its friends, but waits for the U.S. to stumble 


For the second time since the 
invasion of Lebanon, Israeli 
shells falling short of their 
mark pounded the Soviet em- 
bassy in West Beirut last 
week, ripping through walls 
and shattering windows. Af- 
ter the bombardment, the Kremlin 





brusquely warned Israel that the Soviet 
Union could not be indifferent to what 
was going on in the Middle East. But at a 
time when efforts to end the Israeli encir- 
clement of West Beirut were reaching a 
critical stage, the message from __ 
Moscow seemed a minor diplomat- | 
ic footnote. If anything, it only un- 
derscored one of the more curious 
aspects of the war in Lebanon: the 
Soviet Union's unwillingness—or 
inability—to offer credible support 
to its battered friends in the area. 
Says a senior official of the Pales- 
tine Liberation Organization: “We 
have stopped thinking about Mos- 
cow. All the Soviets seem worried 
about are a few shells landing in 
their embassy’s garden.” 

Moscow did issue one pointed 
reminder last week that it thought 
it still had a major role to play in the 
Middle East problem, when Soviet 
President Leonid Brezhnev put 
Washington on notice that any de- 
cision to send U.S. troops to Leba- 
non, however briefly, would force 
the Soviet Union to “build its policy 
with due consideration of this fact.” 
But as Washington quickly noted, 
last week’s message was not nearly 
as strong as the Soviet Union’s sup- 
port for the Arabs in 1973 during 


Moscow airlifted military supplies 
prompting President Richard Nix- 


on worldwide nuclear alert. 


regime. And although the US. and the 
Soviet Union have finally begun arms- 
reduction talks in Geneva, relations be- 
tween the two superpowers are getting in- 
creasingly strained. The latest irritant is 
the Reagan Administration’s ban on the 
sale of equipment that Moscow badly 
needs to build a gas pipeline to Western 
Europe. 

Moscow’s influence in the Middle 
East has been on the ebb ever since Egyp- 
tian President Anwar Sadat expelled an 
estimated 17,000 Soviet technical advisers 


Arafat jokes with Brezhnev and Gromyko in the Kremlin 





of a 1980 friendship treaty, Moscow is 
obliged to consult with Syria on issues of 
national security, but it has steadfastly re- 
sisted Syrian efforts to make the military 
ties more binding. Even though the 
Kremlin has promised to make good Syr- 
ia’s war losses, Western diplomats noted 
last week that military shipments have 
not been sufficient to replace the 101 
MiGs and SAM-6 antiaircraft installa- 
tions destroyed in the opening days 
of the war. 

Syria’s poor military showing has 
proved an acute embarrassment to the 
Kremlin. A high-level Soviet military 
mission traveled to Syria last month to as- | 
sess fully the damage to Soviet-built 
weapons systems. In an unusual move, the | 
Official Soviet news agency TASS declared 
sovroro that all rumors that Soviet military 
equipment was inferior to the 
American-made arms in Israel's 
arsenal were “deliberately false” 
and a form of psychological war- 
fare. Kremlin Spokesman Leonid 
Zamyatin went out of his way to 
explain in a television broadcast 
that “more than 100 Israeli tanks 
were knocked out and the Syrians 
didn’t do it with their bare hands.” 
Zamyatin blamed Syria’s defeat not 
only on the speed of the Israeli at- 
tack but on Arab disunity. The So- 
viets are known to be upset that few 
Arab nations have rallied to the 
Palestinian cause. 


f Moscow can foresee any good 

coming from the present crisis, it 
is that a weakened Palestinian 
movement may be more dependent 
on the U.S.S.R. The Kremlin also 
hopes that growing disenchant- 
ment with U.S. support for Israel | 
will ultimately cause such moderate 
Arab states as Jordan, Egypt and 
Saudi Arabia to follow a foreign 
policy line more independent of 
Washington. Almost daily, the So- 
viet press has been hammering out 
the message that the Israeli inva- 
sion would not have been possible 
without U.S. support. 





Last week’s letter to Reagan 
seemed vague enough to leave the 
Soviets the option of doing nothing at all. 
Indeed, despite official protestations at 
the beginning of the conflict that the Sovi- 


| et Union supported the Arab cause “not 


in words but in deeds,” the Kremlin fortu- 
nately has shown a greater willingness to 
use harsh rhetoric than to intervene on 
behalf of the two participants who depend 
heavily on Soviet political and military 
support, Syria and the P.L.O. 

One explanation for Moscow’s hands- 
off policy is that the aging leadership in 
the Kremlin already has enough worries 
without looking for more in the Middle 
East. While some 100,000 Soviet troops 
remain bogged down fighting guerrillas in 
Afghanistan, Moscow must keep a watch- 
ful eye on Poland’s precarious military 





and military personnel in 1972. After the 
1973 war, Secretary of State Henry Kis- 
singer effectively shut the Soviets out of all 
Middle East negotiations. By supplying 
weapons to the P.L.O., Syria, Iraq, Libya 
and Algeria, Moscow tried to regain a 
voice in the region’s affairs, but with little 
success. Ominously, the Soviet Union has 
shifted its attention to Iran, which has 
been told it will have Moscow’s support in 
any future fighting with Iraq (see 
WORLD). 

The Soviet Union has also been cool 
to Syria’s peace-keeping efforts in Leba- 
non, and presumably felt that supporting 
Syria in Lebanon now was not worth tak- 
ing the risk of worsening relations be- 
tween the superpowers. Under the terms 


Learning the hard way that Soviets do not keep promises. 





Moscow may believe that by 
waiting it can benefit if the U.S. 
fails to resolve the impasse in Lebanon. 
But there are signs that such a strategy 
may ultimately backfire. Libyan Leader 
Muammar Gaddafi called East bloc am- 
bassadors in for an angry lecture, warning 
them that “we have no answers to give our 
masses about the attitudes of our friends 
toward Zionist aggression.” The effects of 
Moscow’s reticence could also be far- 
reaching. Said a PL.O. official bluntly: 
“Perhaps the Soviets feel they have not 
lost much in Lebanon, but I assure you 
they have lost something all over the 
world. Every liberation movement now 
knows that they do not keep their 
promises.” — By John Kohan. 
Reported by Erik Amfitheatrof/Moscow and 
Roberto Suro/Beirut 
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Seven Days in a Small War 





This sunstruck, ruined place where the world’s heart beats 


Late last month TIME Senior Writer Roger Rosen- 
blatt set out for Lebanon in order to find several chil- 
dren described in a story he had written six months 
before, “Children of War” (Jan. 11, 1982). The chil- 
dren included a ten-year-old girl named Lara, whose 
parents were killed by the ex- 
plosion of a car bomb in Beirut 
| last September; a 15-year-old boy, Ahmed, a — 
leader in a P.L.O. youth organization; a 
| baby called Palestine who was born when 
| her mother’s stomach was slit open in a 
bombing raid of Beirut in the summer of 
1981; and Samer, the four-year-old son of — 
Colonel Azmi, head of the P.L.O. forces sta- 
tioned around Tyre. The hope was to find 
these children alive after three weeks of war; 
| if not to meet them face to face, then at least 
to learn of their whereabouts. 


Monday, June 28 


The sun is high at 5 a.m., the air already very hot. The day begins 
with a spurt of machine-gun fire and a shriek in the street, fol- 
lowed by a low moaning. One learns that these sounds are normal. 
Late yesterday afternoon, a car bomb exploded a few blocks from 
the hotel, killing two, shooting a gray-white pillar of smoke into 
the sky, which turned black before vanishing. Destruction is ev- 
erywhere, An apartment house on a corner is cracked in the mid- 
dle like a bone. It sags and heaves. Fragments of cement and wire 
hang from the structure at impos- 
sible angles. A carton of unopened 
Pepsis rests on a slab, waiting to 
fall. There is a hole in the building 
where the garage was; it gives the 
place the look of an ancient cave. 
| In the rubble a bashed-in Mer- 
cedes, a book on the coronation of 
Queen Elizabeth, a pair of black 
shoes lying in the Charlie Chaplin 
position. The air is thick with dust 
| and decay. There is so much glass 
on the ground, each step sounds 
like an army's. 

From the outside, the hospital 
does not look as bad as that other 
building. The hospital for mental 
and psychological diseases was hit 
directly on several sides in last 
Friday's raid, but except for doz- 
ens of tiny smashed windows, its 
| main damage shows in a lateral 
gap high on a wall, the shape of a 
huge expressionless mouth. When 
the twelve bombs hit the drab, 
gray structure, six people were 
killed and 20 injured. Two female 
patients sitting in the lounge were 
sliced to pieces by the shrapnel. It 
could have been worse. A rocket 
that hit the children’s ward got 
| entangled in a blanket and mirac- 


| ulously never went off. 





Ahmed on watch 














The following journal is partly an account of that search, 
and partly a record of events observed in Lebanon during the 
week of June 28 through July 4. Although his journey began on 
June 23, Rosenblatt did not arrive in Beirut until the afternoon 
of June 27, due to the necessity of going first to London, then to 
Cyprus, and from Cyprus by container 
ship from Limassol to Junieh, a small port 
in northern Lebanon. On the Friday before 
Rosenblatt’s arrival, the Israelis dealt 
West Beirut the heaviest bombing and 
shelling of the war to that point. That 
same day Alexander Haig resigned and 
Philip Habib announced a ‘permanent 
cease-fire."" On June 27, Israeli jets 
dropped a shower of pink leaflets, warning 
all civilians to get out of the city at 
once. Rosenblatt’s journal begins the fol- 
lowing morning. 


Lara in mourning 


This is a private hospital for the aged as well as the mentally 


| handicapped and retarded. Among its patients are Lebanese, 


Palestinians, Maronites, Druze, Sunnis, Shi'ites, Jews; all Leba- 
non is here. An Armenian lies curled up on the second-floor 
landing. His stained white shirt hangs outside his blue pants. He 


| wears a gray suit jacket, even in this heat. Flies collect on his 


bare feet. He pays no attention. He wants to sleep. “There was 
nothing,” he explains when asked about the bombing. He is said 
to have gone wild when the shelling started. 

In the children’s quarter a wall cabinet displays a Fisher- 


tic goose, and a blond doll with 
her arms flung wide in surprise. 
Two beds are charred like marsh- 
mallows. No children were in 
their beds when the bombs fell. 
Still, some tried to leap through 
the holes the shells created. 

A young woman in red cannot 
control her body. Her arms flail; 
her legs buckle; she smiles sweetly 
through her writhing mouth. An 
old woman sitting in bed con- 
fronts a round slice of bread, tear- 
ing it to small bits, which she 
tosses one by one on the floor; this 
is her project. In the bed opposite, 
a Bedouin wearing a white shawl 
and a deep purple blouse turns 
from side to side in fierce perplex- 
ity. On her forehead one tattoo, 
on her chin another. These are 
marks of beauty. “She did not un- 
derstand what happened,” says an 
orderly. 

Neither did the children. 
They have been relocated near 
the women. Heads shaved, they 
seem of one sex or of none. Some 
are naked. They are penned in a 
small dark space; they smell of 
’ urine; their thighs are stained 
with excrement. They seem to 
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moan continually. One boy shivers, another laughs. A legless girl 
spoons mush into the mouth of a younger one. A woman lurches 
forward and shouts in English: “I am normal!” 

“This is the worst I have seen,” says Hamil, 75. He sits up in 
the bed in which he slept when the bombs fell. 

“Were you in Lebanon during World War IT?” 

“Yes, I was here. But in that war the world was not so 
crazy.” 

At the P.L.O. press office, inquiries are made about the “chil- 


dren of war.” There is a swift, sudden commotion. Yasser Arafat | 


enters the room surrounded by bodyguards. He appears dimin- 
ished, weary; the energy seems forced. Yes, he will take 
questions. 

“When the war slops, 
what happens to the Pales- 
tinians in Lebanon?” 

“They remain to put 
their fingers on the main 
spokes of the Palestinian is- 
sue, the Palestinian cause, 
the Palestinian rights. We 
are human beings, and we 
have the right to live like 
human beings, with our dig- 
nity. We have the right 
of self-determination. We 
have the right to go back to 
our homeland. We have the 
right to establish our own 
state.” 

“Will you give up your 
arms to the Lebanese 
army?” 

“Would you give up 
your arms to the Lebanese 
army?” 

A rumor of the day has 
five Egyptian ships on the 
way to Beirut to help with 
the proposed evacuation of 
the Palestinians. Arafat is 
asked if he gets seasick. He 
laughs off the idea as “sil- 
ly.” As for leaving a limited 
force in Beirut, he says that 
remains to be discussed 
with the Lebanese. Would 
he, under any circum- 
stances, enter into negotia- 
tions with Israel? 

“Do you think we 
should negotiate with the 
Israeli, barbarian, savage, 
terrorist military junta in 
Israel, with their hands full 
of blood?” His eyes strain ~\e - 
forward. “Do you think? ~ 
But I am here.” He rises The war pays particular attention 
abruptly and goes to his car, 
flashing the V sign for the photographers outside. 

At 5:15 that afternoon, Israeli jets roar high above the city. 
Two sonic booms follow in quick succession. A cloud of leafiets is 
produced in mid-air. It hangs, then floats down very slowly, like 
a great hive of small white birds beating their wings wildly as 
they fall. 


An Armenian patient after a bombing 


Tuesday, June 29 


There is news of Lara. A few months after her parents were 
killed, the girl was taken to live with relatives in Jordan. She is 
Said to be well. Nothing on four-year-old Samer or the baby Pal- 
€stine yet, but Ahmed has been located. He is posted somewhere 
on the front and is a full-fledged soldier now. His older brother 
Farouk will try to track him down. Farouk is more self-assured 
than Ahmed, a bit colder as well. At 31, he holds a high rank in 





- 


to the children 









Al-Fatah, the largest faction within the P_L.O. He says very little 
at first, sizing up the stranger. Their taxi rolls past a fat man who 
has been forced to drop his pants for a search at a checkpoint in 
the middle of the street. He stands there helpless before a group 
of boy soldiers and squeals in rage and humiliation. 

At Ahmed’s home, his parents are warm and gracious. With- 
in minutes, several of the family have gathered—-sisters, broth- 
ers-in-law and their children. Soldiers saunter in. The discussion 
starts out focusing on Ahmed’s whereabouts, and soon splinters 
into everything, from the Syrians to the weather to abstract poli- 
tics. An old soldier suggests: “People are better than govern- 
ments.” Farouk gets an idea where Ahmed might be, and the 
taxi is off again, passing 
a mosque with a charred 
black wall on which some 
child has painted a bright 
blue plane dropping bright 
blue bombs. Rubbish burn- 
ing everywhere heats the 
air from below as the re- 
lentless sun works from the 
top. In a marketplace in a 
Palestinian camp, where 
Ahmed is thought to be lo- 
cated, a walleyed woman 
asks furiously: “What do 
you think of these dogs, the 
Arabs?” A camp security 
guard points oul a grape ar- 
bor on a roof and explains 
that Palestinians create 
such things “to express 
their relationship with their 
native home.” 

Ahmed is in Shuweifat, 
a Palestinian stronghold (a 
neighborhood, really) east 
of the Beirut airport. Both 
the Israelis and the Phalan- 
gists are encamped near by, 
not 500 yds. away. It is close 
to noon, The streets are 
white, deserted. Overhead 
two jets, flying side by side, 
make a quotation mark as 
they veer. Ahmed enters 
the office to which he has 
been summoned. Thinner 
than in September, he is 
still boy-faced. He shakes 
hands with all the soldiers 
sitting around the room. He 
wears a camouflage suit, a 
pair of sneakers and a cap 
that looks like a sun hat 
with the brim turned up, his 
P.L.O. badge pinned to the 
front of it. He plunks down 
on a couch with a machine 
gun resting in his lap. Then he gives his visitor the business for 
publishing the name of his girlfriend in last winter's story. His 
visitor tells him to watch his manners or the girl's address will be 
published this time. 

“In September you said that you wanted to be a doctor. You 
also said that if you were at war with Israel and a wounded Israe- 
li needed your help, you would behave as a doctor, not a soldier 
Now that you are at war with Israel, do you say the same thing?” 

“Yes.” He is definite. 

“What do you make of this war?” 

“I cannot find the words. I don’t hate the people. But I do 
hate the actions of the people.” 

He is all soldier now. He will not speculate on what course 
the P.L.O. should take. “It is up to our leaders.” Asked if it came 
to a choice between laying down his arms and living to fight an- 
other day, or fighting it out to the end, he says: “There is no alter- 


A Bedouin woman understood nothing 
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native. If we lose our identity, ce 
we lose everything.” When | 
pressed for a choice between 
reason and honor, he says, af- 

| ter some thought: “If I have 
to make priorities, I would 
choose honor first, but I don’t 
know the answer, really.” Sit- 
ting beside his brother, Farouk 
adds: “I would never place log- — 
ic before dignity.” et 
Out in the street, Ahmed 
points to the left, where the 
Phalangists are positioned, 
and to the Israelis on the right. 
At times he can see the enemy 
quite clearly. He can see their 
faces, but it disturbs him to 
think of them as individuals. 
Shuweifat is dead still; the 
apartment houses are still; the 


gunshots from the Phalangist side, but no one and nothing is hit. 

The P.L.O. soldiers return the fire. A skinny cat runs for cover. A 
chicken rapidly crosses the road, answering at least one question. 

More gunfire, then silence. Ahmed must return to the others. He 
hesitates before saying goodbye, then goes off with his comrades, 
trotting back for a moment to hand his visitor the badge from his 
cap. He apologizes that it is all he has to give. 

Late that afternoon, it is learned that the baby Palestine is 
living safely with her father’s sister’s family in Syria. Oddly 
enough, however, a new Lebanese baby has just been born under 
similar circumstances, The mother, shot in the abdomen, died as 
the child was delivered. The father is unknown. The boy, called 
Samer by the nurses, is olive skinned and weighs barely 
4 Ibs. One has to hold it close to the chest to prevent it from slip- 
ping through. 


Wednesday, June 30 


The news of the morning clatters through breakfast. The U.S. is 
trying to keep Israel from invading West Beirut; the Israeli Cabi- 
net will hold a special session on Lebanon today; Israel will allow 
the P.L.O. to leave Beirut carrying small weapons, but they must 
leave; Lebanese Christians and leftists go at each other in the 
mountains east of Beirut; Saudi Arabia’s King Fahd telephones 
President Reagan. Will the day see more leaflets or the real Mc- 
Coy? Reporters trade guesses around the Commodore Hotel 
swimming pool, itself a point of danger in Beirut. The pool is 
| deep but empty, and there is little room to walk around its sides. 
By the end of the week one man will have fallen in, severely in- 
juring his head and breaking a leg, while another, in a bizarre de- 
cision to jump to his rescue, 
will have broken his leg too. 
Near by, the Hotel 
Triomphe has been converted 
to an emergency hospital. In 
| the unlit lobby restaurant, 
twelve beds are set out where 
the tables once were. A label on 
the door to the room states that 
American Express cards are 
welcome. There are more pa- 
tients upstairs. A Lebanese 
man named Said was in his 
home when it was hit by a phos- 
phorous bomb. His face glows 
pink where the layers of skin 
have been burned away. It 
seems wrapped in cellophane. 
Said’s head is swathed in ban- 
dages. He looks surprised, 











All soldier now, Ahmed defends the P.L.O. front 


alleys like alleys in a painting. Suddenly there is a barrage of | 





| Open-eyed, as if amazed at the A woman cannot bear to look at her wounded sister 








removal of his face. He makes 
candies for a living. 

A Syrian in a crew cut was 
in the street when a shell hit. 
His right leg was blown off at 
the knee. He is engaged to be 
married. His fiancée in Syria 
does not know what has hap- 
pened to him. He wonders if 
she will still love him. 

An alert, handsome wom- 
an in a red-orange dress sits up 
in bed as a friend ceremonious- 
ly combs her wet black hair. 
The cluster bomb that hit her 
home killed her 22-year-old 


her 16-year-old son. She was 
born in 1936; she knows all 
about war. She says she is com- 
fortable in the Hotel Triomphe. 
The Magassed Hospital is a real hospital. Two hundred have 
| died there since the bombing began. Twelve-year-old Houda 
| had her stomach slit open by shrapnel, but she feels well now and 
| smiles to show it. She does not know what this war is about. 
Mahmoud, also 12, had his forehead burned by a phosphorous 
bomb. His black hair sticks up in points. He says that God will 

| take revenge for him. 





daughter and injured the legs of | 


The emergency nature of the cases has been hard on the hos- | 


pital staff. Only seven doctors were available for 100 patients. — 


| Five specialists had to work on one patient alone, so much of the 

man was either injured or missing. The patients who were trans- 
| ferred from the shelled mental hospital presented a particular 
problem. They would stare at their wounds and break out in 
laughter, or they would tear at their bandages. 

One man was brought in with part of his abdomen hanging 
outside his body. He was fully conscious. With his left hand he 
tried to scoop his intestines back inside. 

A 17-year-old boy had his testicles blown off. He used to 
work in a printing office. He wants only peace. 

A 13-year-old girl named Waffa was asleep when her home 
fell on top of her. She is asleep now too. Her head is shaved 
where they operated. Her left ear is blackened, her left eye swol- 
len red. Below it, her cheek is sheathed in a purple-gray plaster. 
Her brain is damaged. She will be partly paralyzed for life. Be- 
side her bed sits. her older sister, who cannot bear to look. She 
stares instead at the open window. 

Noon at the Palestinian cemetery. The air is unusually cool 
under trees that look like umbrellas. Photographs of the dead are 
planted over the graves instead of headstones. They look like 
yearbook pictures. Four new half-dug graves lie open in the red 
soil. The older ones are festooned with the kinds of ribbons used 
on candy boxes. A discarded 
stretcher lies off in a corner be- 
side a green hospital mask. 
There is shelling to the south. 
Back at the Commodore a 








Colonel Azmi _ is 
killed in Tyre. Is the boy 
Samer alive? 


Thursday, July 1 


An excursion across the Green 
Line into East Beirut and a 
new world. Shops show pretty 
summer dresses. Beach balls 
hang in clusters in the toy 
stores. Hibiscus glows red in 

mi the dark green hedges. It is on 
ooh the high ground, East Beirut; 
the air is almost cold. Except 


message comes through that | 
reported | 
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‘..5airocco is still the one to beat.” 


+e] hard-charging fun-to-drive machine? 
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“This car is simply a blast to drive” 
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spirec the quotes from these expert 


its unca rectiona ever get the most important 
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Beirut 





for the Jeeps and the armored personnel carriers, you would not 
know there was a war in the vicinity. 

At the bottom of a high hill the Beirut airport lies open and 
vacant, except for the carcasses of two scorched jets on the run- 
way. To the left stands Shuweifat, where Ahmed is on patrol. 
The vantage point is Israeli headquarters, a secondary school be- 
side a music conservatory. Armored vehicles rest in the parking 
lot. It is here that one must arrange for an escort to the south, to 
Tyre. The trip is scheduled for Sunday. The Israeli officer is 
| helpful. He laments the war. “The world has not been fair to the 
Palestinians.” He tells of a Palestinian mother, the wife of a 
P.L.O. officer, who escaped West Beirut with her baby and came 
to the Israeli headquarters for protection. Mother and child were 
cared for and escorted safely south to Nabatiyah. The story is not 
told to create a good impression. The officer is 58, jaded, a for- 
mer air force pilot. Having survived four crashes, he claims the 
right to optimism. 

North to Byblos. Ads for Woody Allen movies and a curious 
recurring road sign, BABY LOVE ME, that seems to have no refer- 
ence. Here one is yet farther from the war. Not a soldier in sight. 
Only the ancient city and the ancient port, still protected by a 
Crusader fortress. Kids in bathing suits dangle their legs from 
the tops of the walls. Plea- 
| sure boats bob in the water 
| where the Phoenicians once 

sailed. Is this Lebanon too? 
At lunch at the Fishing 
Club restaurant, one makes 
cheerful conversation with 
the owner, Pepe Abed, half 
Mexican, half Lebanese, 
who boasts pleasantly about 
the celebrities who have 
dined at his place. Produc- 
ing a huge, elaborate guest 
book, he points out the 
autographs of Candice Ber- 
gen and David Niven. Be- 
low the restaurant, a muse- 
um bar displays statuettes 
snatched from the sea 
Phoenician, Hittite, Greek, 
Roman, Persian—headless, 
armless relics of former 
powers. 


Where did you say the AtaPalestinian cemetery the dead reside in photographs 


war was? Or is this the real 
Lebanon, the restaurant civilization that has survived every in- 
| vasion, every destruction, and flourished on trade? Is the cus- 
tomer always right? 
Back in West Beirut by sundown, at the shelled stadium. The 


topmost stands are crumbled like stale cake. The poles, where | 


pennants flew, are down or bent. Great fissures mark the walls. 
The clock and scoreboard are stopped cold. Gray stones are 
piled like giant’s chalk, where steps were, where thousands upon 
thousands roared for the winners. A dog scavenges in the shad- 
ows. More shots from somewhere. Near by, a bomb crater filled 
with water serves the people as a swimming hole. 

At night the moon makes a perfect crescent, cradling a star 
between its points like an Arab flag. At 2 a.m. Israeli jets fly low 
over the hotel, creating astonishing booms. The ears ring, 
stunned. In the black sky two sulfurous flares glow sickly yellow, 
blaze momentarily, then disappear before an orange spray of 
machine-gun bullets. 


Friday, July 2 

At the P.L.O. press office again, seeing it for perhaps the last 
time. Residents of the apartments above it are hauling box 
springs and couches through the lobby. Mahmoud Labadi, chief 
press spokesman and a thoughtful, mysterious man, has not yet 
| arrived. His office looks as if it had been deserted months ago, 
| all the leaflets and propaganda material lying in dust on the 











shelves. Down the street, bombed so frequently, stores remain 
enclosed behind sheets of corrugated metal. Sandbags are piled 
on oil drums. An officer finally arrives to announce that there 
will be a press conference on the subject of cluster bombs at 
1 p.m. The casings are on display, as are the small steel pie 
wedges where the “bomblets” were contained. They are spread 
out on a table beside a small ornate chess set. An idiot in a blue 
jogging suit wanders by twirling a silver automatic, which he be- 
lieves to be empty. 

In the Sanayeh Gardens, the public gardens, refugees from 
bombed-out homes encamp under strange tall trees that bulge at 
the top. Families make walls with rugs and laundry strung from 
ropes. Not long ago, this park was used almost exclusively by 
the city’s rich. Now half-dressed babies waddle among their 
parents’ last possessions. Shirts hang on bushes like oversize 
blossoms. A woman does her wash in a plastic bucket. Four el- 
ders play cards. They are ashamed of their plight and shoo 
strangers away. 

Either there is great tragedy or great aimlessness. In another 
makeshift refugee camp, a modern secondary school, children 
drift in clusters from corner to corner in a large playground. Jo- 
maneh, 10, explains that she had to leave her house “because all 

: the windows were broken.” 
The most beautiful thing in 
the world, she says, would 
be to go home. Everybody 
waits: the P.L.O., the Israe- 
lis, the outside world. After 
a week of leaflets and 
flares, tension verges on | 
boredom. 

The “Lebanese Forces” 
also wait. They have been 
waiting nearly eight years 
for the opportunity the Is- 
raelis have provided them, 
and now, clearly, they taste 
victory. Of course, they 
would not exactly say they 
were “grateful” to the Is- 
raelis. The head of “G-S” is 
speaking. He is a deadly se- 
rious young man with gray 
eyes and a low strong voice. 
He sits in uniform behind 
his desk. Not grateful; but 
he would say that his side 
could “benefit from recent actions.” He explains that one must 
be careful with terms. For example, it would be wrong to con- 
fuse the Lebanese Forces with the name by which everyone 
knows them: Phalangists. 

He is both better and worse than he sounds. At 31, he thinks 
himself wise for being clever, yet he is honest, forthright, com- 
mitted. And he has been through a good deal of fighting, includ- 
ing the battle at the Palestinian camp of Tal Zataar in 1976, 
which to the Palestinians was a massacre and to the Phalangists | 
a major campaign. Not eager to answer questions, he presents 
the recent history of Lebanon. He is remarkably precise, nam- 
ing days and months as well as years, pointing out places on the 
wall map, moving deliberately through the whole dreadful story 
of his country’s pain. He talks of the shelling of Lebanese 
schools and hospitals by Syrians and Palestinians. He is making 
a verbal pre-emptive strike against the subject of the destruction 
in West Beirut now. Still, does he not think of the civilians? 

“Sure. But it’s a decision you have to make. You believe in 
something and you fight for it. And you know that from a hu- 
manitarian point of view, there are terrible consequences. But 
you stick to your belief. Either that, or you have no beliefs. In all 
the history of mankind, civilians were killed and soldiers were 
killed. I don’t know why we should differentiate between sol- 
diers and civilians.” 

“One is equipped to defend himself.” 

“Yes. But one also takes more risks than the other.” 
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“Because he is a profes- 
sional.” 

Annoyed. “I don’t see 
myself as a professional of 
warfare. I was obliged to [ 
fight for my liberty. It could 
cost my life. It has cost the 
lives of many soldiers. It is 
the civilian who at last bene- 
fits from war. And I will 
have the memory of killed 
people in my mind.” He 
pauses. “I am a lawyer. In 
eight years of war I could 
have made much money, had 
a future, a family. I missed 
all that for the sake of others. 
I missed the best part of my 
life. But if Lebanon is free 


again, I will have achieved No games or cheering in Beirut’s sports stadium these days 


something.” 

The day ends with two rumors afloat: an imminent Israeli 
invasion and a reported visit to West Beirut by Jane Fonda and 
Tom Hayden. 


Saturday, July 3 


The last hours in West Beirut. Tomorrow the journey south, first 
to Sidon, then to Tyre, to try to find Samer. It is difficult to tell 
why this quest remains important. A four-year-old, his father 
dead. What does one have to tell him? What does he have to say 
to anyone? Still, he offers a goal, a purpose, in a place where pur- 
poses are hard to come by or confused. This day, then, will offer 
one last look at the torn half city. There is an odd sense of loss 
and regret at the prospect of leaving. Why? Nothing is whole 
here. The buildings and bodies broken. Nothing is safe. What 
has happened so far is terrible; what may happen, more terrible 
still. Yet this is the center of the world for the moment. This 
parched, sun-struck, ruined place is where the world’s heart 
beats. Across from the hotel, a woman mops her balcony. Fin- 
ished, she stands and stares straight at the one who is staring 
at her 

Shortly after noon, the Palestinian poet Mahmoud Darwish 
comes by the Commodore. He has written no poems about the 
war. “I write my silence,” he says. “I need distance to be a wit- 
ness, not a victim.” Since words are powerless against tanks, he 
feels that his silence is stronger than words. Still, a poem has 
power. Is Palestine itself a poem? “Yes,” he says. “Because a 
poem is an unachieved desire.” 

Yet, at the moment, he is “fed up with poetry and refugee 
camps and walls.” He believes that “Beirut is our last stand. 
From here to the grave, or to the homeland.” Then he relents a 
bit. “We have to save the 
idea before we save Beirut. 
Beirut is not the capital of 
our idea.” Darwish is 40. He 
has been a refugee four times 
and has been thrown in jail. 
“If the Palestinians find a 
homeland, they may discover 
| the same dilemma as the 
Jews. The Jews were great 
creators in the abstract. Now 
only their army is great. Isra- 
el is the grave of Jewish 
greatness.” 

Asked what he thought 
when he saw that the other 
Arab states would desert the 
Palestinians, he looks strick- 
en: “In this moment, right 
here, | am ashamed to belong a 





to the world.” He considers Residents using a bomb crater as an urban swimming hole 














what he has said. “If we es- 
cape, however, I think a new 
§ world will be born.” 

The afternoon news is 
that the Israelis have closed 
the Green Line at the muse- 
um, the most frequently used | 
crossing point. It is necessary 
to get to East Beirut right 
now, so as not to be locked in 
West Beirut tomorrow. The 
taxi driver knows a different 
way across the line, around 
by the port. In an hour that 
exit will be blocked as well, 
and West Beirut sealed off. 
Once out, out totally. 

From a hotel window in 
East Beirut, the western zone 
is almost entirely visible. It 
sparkles noiselessly in the 
clear night. Two images of the city recur. One is of a strange 
statue in the heart of West Beirut: that of a Lebanese politician. 
The statue is charcoal in color, about twelve feet tall, standing 
on a pedestal in a public circle with nothing interesting around 
it. The politician wears goggle-like glasses and a business suit. 
He looks both oracular and cartoonish, the presiding deity of the 
middle class. 

The other image was caught this morning, in the council | 
room of the Grand Mufti of Lebanon. Like parks and schools, | 
this room too has been turned over to refugees. At 9 a.m. three 
young women lay sleeping on benches beneath an inscription 
from the Koran. They did not know they were observed. They 
looked serene and beautiful. One of them, with long black hair, 
stirred softly in her sleep, making a quiet sigh. Through the 
room’s high windows, the sun touched her. Awakened by the 
light, she stretched and smiled. 


Sunday, July 4 
Time to decide who is right in this war. The Israelis, the 
Palestinians and the Lebanese, to be sure; all of them are 
right. And their supporters are right, of course: those who pull 
for one side, two or three. And the soldiers are right too; and the 
politicians and the poets. All are right. The dismembered are 
right, as are the paralyzed and the mad. The apartment houses 
and the stadiums are right. The bombmakers, the jets, the noise 
and silence. History and the future, both right. The dead are cer- 
tainly right. | 

So it is settled, then, and not a moment too soon. The car is 
ready to head south by 4 in the morning. It takes the long way 
around by the Damascus Road, passing an institute for the deaf 
along the way. The institute 
was shelled. What is it like 
not to be able to hear the 
shell that falls on you? In the 
back seat of the car sit two 
Israeli soldiers, making mut- 
ed conversation. Dan is the 
Official escort. Eli goes along 
for the ride. He will meet up 
with other troops farther 
south 

Eli is a_ historian by 
trade, when he is not func- 
tioning as a chicken farmer 
on a kibbutz. He took his 
Ph.D. at the Sorbonne, and 
teaches Jewish history at Tel 
Aviv University. No, he does 
not think that this is his na- 
tion’s last war: “We are al- 
ways among enemies.” Eli is | 
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| 40, but his full beard makes him look older. He is tall and heavy 
in the shoulders, a powerful soldier. A major now, he has fought 
for Israel in three wars. His son was close to tears when the fa- 
ther went off to this one. Eli is not sure that this war was neces- 
sary, but he will fight it. Among the prophets, he most admires 
Amos, for the combination of faith and realism. 

Later in the day, Dan will find Eli in despair. Eli will reach 
unconsciously into his breast pocket and pick out a playing card, 
the nine of hearts. Several days earlier he took it away from one 
of his men, in order to prevent card playing on duty. The soldier 
from whom he took it was new to battle, quite young, and 
scared. He made an error of judgment the next day, and was 
killed. Eli had forgotten about the card. 

As the car rolls south, Israeli trucks roll north. One has a 
feeling that a push is on. The car reaches Sidon by 8:30 a.m. So 
much is destroyed here. Yet there was always destruction in Si- 
don. It is hard to tell ancient ruins from modern ruins. The his- 
torian, Eli, does not mind seeing damaged stones: “Children, 
yes.” Dan, an artist in civilian life, says that he could 
never paint any of this. His hair is totally gray, but he looks 
younger than Eli. He rarely speaks. In the dust beside a crushed 
house, a l-mil coin marked PALESTINE and dated 1942 
| is found. When it was used as currency, the whole world 
| was at war. One wonders who preserved the coin in Sidon. 
| Above the city, on a 

high hill, stands a ten-story 
statue of the Virgin holding 
the baby Jesus. A metal 
halo is riveted over the Vir- 
gin’s head. One can enter 
the monument at the base 
and climb up inside it. Dan 
hesitates at the top because 
the protective wall has been 
shot away. This was a re- 
cent P.L.O. position. An 
antiaircraft gun was set up 
there. Below the Virgin, the 
Israeli army mills. “I hate 
war,” says Dan, out of the 
blue 

In Tyre at last, inquiries 
are made at Israeli head- 
quarters whether anyone 
knows where Colonel Az- 
mi’s family might be. The 
commander suggests that 
the Greek bishop would have some information; it is believed 
that Azmi’s wife and son Samer lived with the bishop for a time 
after the colonel was reported killed. The bishop says no; he 














A soldier's promise: “tf! am killed, my son will carry my gun” 


thinks that Mrs. Azmi stayed with a Roman Catholic priest for | 
a while. It is so. The priest says that she and Samer lived with | 


him two weeks, but that they left two days ago to stay with 
friends. He provides an address. 

The apartment house is in a shady alley. Two women come 
to the door and appear friendly but apprehensive. Yes, Samer 
and Mrs. Azmi were there in the building, but they are gone 
now. They have moved to a town outside the city, which they 
name. Later it is discovered that there is no such town on 
the map. 

An Israeli captain suggests the probable: “You will never 
find the boy. First, no one is absolutely sure that Azmi is dead. 
The burned body they discovered was only assumed to be his. So 
the woman will be waiting for him, and she will want to stay 
clear of strangers. Second, her husband was a well-known lead- 
er. She probably fears for her life. You would be looking for the 
kid forever.” 


foolishly into the faces of four-year-olds. 

There is one last place to see: the roof of the bunker where 
Samer and Colonel Azmi were encountered last September. At 
the time, this roof was a room, an office, with straw walls, a 
straw roof, furniture and people. Over there stood the colonel’s 
Swedish modern desk, disproportionately large and stylish. Red 


fake-leather chairs w were positioned with their backs to the walls 
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on two sides of the office. On them sat a dozen of the colonel’s 
men—his inner circle perhaps. None spoke but the colonel, 
though all nodded approvingly at his harangue. 

He never let up for a minute. It was America that brought on 
all this trouble. It was America that gave help to the Nazi Begin. 
America the warmonger ... while the peaceful P.L.O. sought 
only to regain the land that was rightfully theirs, and so forth. 
He was a first-class haranguer, the colonel. He had the eyes for 
it and the fists. He could thrust his body forward like a cannon 
or draw back his chest in open innocence, a gesture embellished | 
with a why-me? look. Just when you thought he was vulnerable 
to the point of collapse, he shot forward again, and you were hit 
between the eyes. Even now the pop of his words reverberates in 
the memory. 

But only in the memory. The colonel is not here. The desk is 
not here. Nor the men, nor the roof, nor the walls. Nothing re- 
mains on top of this bunker any more, including a portion of the | 
roof itself, heaved high in a corner by an Israeli artillery hit. 
Where the colonel delivered his harangue, the noon sun drills. 
There is nothing else but silence and loose straw. No one who 
did not know what function the straw originally served could 
possibly guess that this was once a place of importance. 

It was during the colonel’s harangue last September that lit- 
tle Samer entered the office and was called to stand before his 

wover—macxstae father. He wore matching 
checkered shirt and pants, 
and black laced shoes; 
highly polished and grown 
up. He stood about 34% ft 
high before the desk. The 
colonel put him through his 


paces: 
“Who is Sadat?” he 
asked the boy. 


“Sadat sold Palestine to 
Israel.” 

“Who is Jimmy Car- 
ter?” 

“Carter supported Isra- 
el.” 

“Who are you?” The 
colonel regarded Samer 
with mock intensity. 

“I am from Palestine,” 
fired back his son. “From 
Hebron!” 

Then the visitor asked 
Samer what he would like to be when he grew up. Samer said 
that he would like “to marry.” The soldiers roared. The boy, not 
realizing that he had said something funny, froze in bewilder- 
ment. In answer to another question, Samer said that he would | 
like to live in a world without soldiers. He said so there, standing | 
where the Swedish modern desk was, where the straw shifts 
back and forth now. After the boy left the room his father swore 
“If Lam killed, my son will carry my gun.” 

With the walls down, one can clearly see the Mediterra- 
nean from the roof, not 500 yds. to the west. The mind sails 
it; first into the past, then north up the coast to where the 
past is now, to the besieged city with its sonic booms and rub- 
bish fires and damaged children. It was for children this trip 
was taken in the first place. Two are known to be safely out 
of Lebanon. One is well in Beirut, though in a perilous posi- 
tion. The fourth is probably all right, in hiding with his moth- 
er, who will be protected by her people for being the widow of 
a warrior and hero. The story is done. Along the way, another | 
story told itself; but that is a very old story. Everybody knows 





| about wars. 
Still, one pokes around Tyre a little while longer, peering | 
| motion, the colonel’s office comes back to its original shape. But 


The mind continues to sail in the white heat. Silently. in slow 


the colonel is away today, and his men are not here either. It is 
Samer sitting behind the Swedish modern desk, his head barely 
showing over the top. This time the visitor enters the room to 
stand at attention. The boy looks him over with deep curiosity. 
“Who are you?” he asks, as if he were his father. He is puzzled by 
the absence of an answer. — By Roger Rosenbiatt/Beirut 
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Sending in the Marines 








Reagan tentatively offers troops to help evacuate Beirut 


The conditions were far from 
ideal for making a foreign 
policy decision so fraught 
with risk. Alexander Haig, 
who had tried and failed to 





tion policy, was vacationing 
at a mountain resort in West Virginia af- 
ter his removal as Secretary of State. His 


designated successor, George Shultz, was | 


in San Francisco, packing for his move to 


| Washington and awaiting his Senate con- 


firmation hearings this week. President 
Reagan was on an extended Fourth of 
July holiday at his five-room adobe ranch 
house in California’s Santa Ynez Moun- 
tains. With most of his top aides scat- 


tered, the President relied chiefly on his | 


National Security Adviser, William 
Clark, who is unproved in global affairs 
but is loyally committed to proving that 
Reagan can put his own stamp on foreign 
policy. In a bold move with uncertain 
ramifications, Ronald Reagan did pre- 


cisely that last week: he declared that he | 


would be willing to send a contingent of 


| Marines to Lebanon to assist in the evac- 
| uation of Palestinian guerrillas from 


West Beirut. 

“T have agreed in principle to contrib- 
ute a small contingent of U.S. personnel, 
subject to certain conditions,” said the 
President in a Los Angeles speech to a 
gathering of legislators from 13 Western 
states. A battalion of 1,800 Marines, cur- 











Clark, Reagan and Chief of Staff James Baker in California last week 


30 


take charge of Administra- | 





rently sailing with the Sixth Fleet in the 
Mediterranean, was ordered to prepare 
for possible deployment as part of a multi- 
national peace-keeping force. Under the 
conditions laid down by Reagan, troops 
would be dispatched only if his special en- 
voy, Philip Habib, can work out a peace 
arrangement among all the parties in- 
volved, and if at least one other nation, 
notably France, agrees to participate. 
Reagan’s high-stakes offer could spur 
resolution of the dangerous deadlock in 
Beirut. But there were rumblings at home 
and abroad last week that the risks might 
exceed the potential rewards. Soviet Pres- 
ident Leonid Brezhnev sent a letter to 
Reagan stating that if the US. sent its 
Marines to Lebanon, the U.S.S.R. might 


| counter with moves of its own in the re- 


gion. Senate Majority Leader Howard 
Baker of Tennessee called President Rea- 
gan to express his concern about the plan. 
Even within the Administration there 
were qualms. Defense Secretary Caspar 
Weinberger, who has consistently op- 
posed committing U.S. troops abroad, ex- 
pressed support for the decision. He also 
noted, however, that it was a “risky busi- 
ness” and stressed that any involvement 
would be “a very limited, short-term, spe- 
cific kind of mission.” In general, most 
lawmakers were willing to support the 
plan if the troops would be limited to 
overseeing a quick evacuation from Bei- 


| rut, but there was strong resistance to any 
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mission that might involve American 
forces in armed conflict. 

Reagan discussed with his advisers 
the possibility of using American forces in 
Lebanon, “if it would help end the blood- 
shed,” shortly after Israel invaded on 
June 6. But the decision was not made un- 
til the eve of the Fourth of July weekend, | 
when Habib sent a 17-page cable from 
Beirut emphasizing that a U.S. military 
commitment could be an important key to 
producing a settlement among Israel, 
Lebanon and the Palestine Liberation Or- 
ganization. Saudi Arabia also pressed for | 
such involvement on the theory that | 
American protection for the P.L.O. might 
eventually lead to a direct political dia- 
logue between Washington and the Pales- 
tinian leadership. 

Habib’s proposal circulated through 
the Administration’s widely dispersed 
foreign policy apparatus. Haig, who was 
still theoretically in charge at State, 
phoned Weinberger and argued strongly | 
that a limited, temporary involvement by 
the Marines might help Habib’s peace- | 
making efforts. The Defense Secretary re- 
luctantly agreed to recommend that Rea- 
gan approve the plan. Habib’s proposal 
was also endorsed by the “Lebanon watch 
group,” a high-level interagency body 
chaired by Robert McFarlane of the Na- 
tional Security Council staff. Shultz was 
also consulted by phone, as was Vice Pres- 
ident George Bush. Late on the evening of 
July 2, Reagan received the reports and 
tentatively agreed that this was a job for 
the Marines. 

Even the mechanics of getting presi- 
dential instructions to Habib underscored 
the continuing foreign policy disarray 
within the Administration. Haig had 
agreed to remain in office to handle the 
Lebanese crisis while Shultz awaited con- 
firmation. Anxious to the bitter end about 
protecting his turf, Haig became upset 
when the cables to Habib were signed by 
his No. 2 at State, Deputy Secretary Wal- 
ter Stoessel. After a series of calls, Haig, 








| Reagan and Shultz “mutually agreed” 


that it was time for Haig to step down. On 
Monday, Haig officially gave way to act- 
ing Secretary of State Stoessel. 

Clark quickly moved to fill the policy- 
making vacuum. Throughout last week, 
he rose at 5 a.m. in his hotel cottage on the 
Santa Barbara coast (20 miles from the 
Reagan ranch) for telephone reports from 
the Lebanon watch group, which was 
meeting each morning back at the White 
House. Clark spent the week working 
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through stacks of classified cables and 
documents to prepare his briefings for the 
President. A Marine Sikorsky helicopter 
ferried him up to what White House aides 
call “the top of the mountain” for his 
meetings with Reagan. Even on the flight 
to Edwards Air Force Base, to observe the 
landing of the space shuttle Columbia, 
Clark pored over his papers, occasionally 
shaking his head in dismay, while other 

| members of the presidential party helped 
themselves to doughnuts and watched the 
mountains pass below. 


former California judge who 

last January replaced Richard 

Allen at the NSC after serving for 

almost a year as Haig’s deputy, 
Clark came into office with a noteworthy 
lack of knowledge about world affairs. He 
has yet to display a sharp analytic ability 
in the field. He apparently sees his role as 
being “an honest broker of ideas,” pre- 
senting options to the President for con- 
sideration, rather than advocating a poli- 
cy line of his own. “I would hope my 
viewpoints are no different from the Pres- 
ident’s,” Clark has said. According to one 
top adviser, Clark also has one other 
important attribute: he is “totally ded- 
icated to making the President appear in 
control.” 

The immediate task that Reagan and 
Clark faced was justifying the plan to send 
| troops to Lebanon. Reagan’s decision had 
been kept secret by the Administration, 
but much to US. chagrin, it was made 
public early last week by the notoriously 
leaky Israeli government over the nation- 
al radio network. Reagan confirmed the 
decision during his speech in Los Angeles, 
while White House spokesmen stressed 


that carrying out the proposal depended 
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| on the results of Habib’s difficult and sen- 


sitive negotiations. 

Reagan and Clark hurriedly tele- 
phoned key Congressmen and Senators to 
brief them on the plan. Many agreed with 
California's Democratic Senator Alan 
Cranston that the move was dangerous 
but the US. should probably “shoulder 
some of the risk” for ensuring a peaceful 
solution in Lebanon. Said Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee Chairman Charles 


Percy of Illinois: “We are all reluctant to | 


commit US. troops, but it should be con- 
sidered if that is the only way to evacuate 
the P.L.O.” But there was also consider- 
able wariness about placing American 
servicemen in jeopardy. Democrat John 





Acting Secretary of State Walter Stoessel 





Disputes over who should sign the cables. 


Itlustration for TIME by Pat Oliphant 





Glenn of Ohio asked some pointed ques- 
tions: “If the cease-fire breaks down, are 
we going to have to shoot back at both 
sides? What happens when that first per- 
sonnel carrier hits a land mine and four or 
five guys die?” 

If U.S. troops were involved in com- 
bat, Congress might then invoke the War 
Powers Resolution. That 1973 law effec- 
tively allows Congress to forbid the sta- 
tioning of troops overseas for more than 
60 days. “I am sure that if there is a con- 
frontation and we lose a few Marines, 
Congress will take action to get them out 
of there,” said House Foreign Affairs 
Committee Chairman Clement Zablocki 
of Wisconsin. Added Glenn: “I don’t 
think the American people are prepared 
to see body bags coming back from the 
Mideast.” 

The Administration was not seriously 
concerned about the Soviet reaction. “It 
didn’t bother us one bit,” said an Admin- 
istration official. Brezhnev’s letter, deliv- 
ered by Ambassador Anatoly Dobrynin 
to the State Department, was interpreted 
as a mild warning that Moscow might re- 
spond to any deployment of U.S. troops in 
Lebanon by sending a battalion of its own 
to Syria; both of these actions would vio- 
late an unwritten understanding between 


the superpowers, dating from 1973, not to | 


send any forces into the Middle East. 
White House Spokesman Larry Speakes 
said that Reagan had received the Soviet 
leader’s letter in California and was work- 
ing on a reply. But officials added that the 
Kremlin’s discomfort would not affect 
US. plans if Habib’s diplomatic efforts 
proved successful. 

Another difficult problem for the Ad- 
ministration was the conducting of peace 


negotiations amid growing anger among 
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even moderate Arabs over Israel's siege of 
West Beirut. The Administration was also 
dismayed. “Israel’s theory of pressure is 
counterproductive if not barbaric,” said 
one high State Department official. The 
President was particularly upset by tele- 
vised scenes of civilian suffering in Leba- 
non. His warning to Begin, that the U.S. 
might negotiate directly with the P.L.O., 
would nullify a pledge made by Henry Kis- 
singer in 1975 that Washington would not 
deal with the Palestinian organization un- 


Nation 


ul it acknowledged Israel's right to exist 
Whether or not his offer to send in 

the Marines is accepted, Reagan has be- 
come more deeply involved in a policy 
area that once failed to hold his interest 
“You will see more of the foreign policy 
decisions brought over to the White 

| House,” predicts a top aide. Perhaps so, 
| but the apparatus for handling those is- 
| Sues is in an uneasy transition stage al a 
| critical time. It remains to be seen 
whether Clark’s current pre-eminence 
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Steel pipe, destined to carry natural gas from Siberia, outside a West German factory 


Second Thoughts on the Pipeline 


The White House may be seeking a quiet way to reverse itself 





E ven as the Administration embarked 
on a risky new military-diplomatic 
venture in the Middle East, it was simul- 
taneously trying to soften the impact of a 
wholly different foreign policy venture 
that had all the earmarks of failure. At is- 
sue: Ronald Reagan’s on-again, off-again 
attempt to block construction of the $10 
billion, 3,500-mile pipeline that will carry 
Soviet natural gas from Siberia to energy- 
hungry Western Europe. Washington's 
opposition to the pipeline, which the al- 
lies regard as essential to their economies, 
has opened a rift that threatens to under- 
mine the solidarity of NATO. Thus, less 
than two weeks afler Reagan defined the 
USS. stance as “a matter of principle,” the 
Administration appeared to be looking 
| for a face-saving way to ease its recently 
imposed ban on the use of American- 
designed equipment in the pipeline. 
Officially, the White House denies 
that there has been any change in policy 
Presidential Spokesman Larry Speakes 
last week described a New York Times 
story that asserted the Administration 
wanted to ease the embargo as “basically 
not true.” Other sources in the Govern- 
ment, however, suspect that the story was 
a trial balloon floated by the White House 
itself. And even one presidential aide ad- 
mitted (privately) that his boss “would 
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| very much like to lift these sanctions.” 

In January the Administration im- 
posed a ban on direct sales of equipment 
for the pipeline by American companies; 
last month a presidential order extended 
the embargo to sales of equipment, pri- 

| marily rotor blades for compressors that 

drive the gas through the pipeline, made 

by foreign manufacturers under Ameri- 

can license. Both the State and Commerce 

| departments warned that the latter move 
would especially infuriate the Europeans. 
The White House now seems belatedly to 
realize that they were right. 

But how can the ban be lifted without 
admitting error? Ostensibly, the sanctions 
were first imposed, and then tightened, in 
retaliation for the imposition of martial 
law in Poland. In the past, State Depart- 
ment Officials have listed three conditions 
for easing the ban: an end to martial law; 
freeing all Polish political prisoners; the 
start of negotiations among the Polish 
government, the Solidarity trade union 
and the Roman Catholic Church. Admin- 
istration sources privately concede that 
the White House would now accept any 
one of these steps—or even a milder move, 
such as the release of Solidarity Leader 
Lech Walesa from house arrest—as justi- 
fication for loosening the sanctions 

Logically, however, this position 





as an adviser is a foretaste of the new 
order or is due simply to the immediate 
vacuum around Reagan. Even within 
the White House there are worries not 
only about Clark's inexperience but also 
about the quality of the NSC staff. If for- 
eign policy is indeed going to be made 
at the White House, the President is 
sure to need more help than he is get- 
ling at the moment. —By Walter Isaacson. 
Reported by Johanna McGeary/Washington and 
John F. Stacks with Reagan 


makes little sense. Pentagon officials, as 


|| well as the President, have long argued 


that the pipeline will make European al- 
lies vulnerable to Soviet energy blackmail | 
and that gas sales will give the Soviets bil- | 
lions in hard cash that they can use to 
speed their military buildup. The release 
of Walesa would not change these strate- 
gic calculations. It has become increas- 
ingly clear that Washington’s hopes of 
blocking the pipeline were slim. At most, 
American sanctions might delay con- 
Struction, and that hardly seemed worth 
the cost in European ill-will. The White 
House clearly underestimated the depth 
of European resentment, despite warn- 
ings from, among others, former Secre- 
tary of State Alexander Haig (the pipeline 
furor played no small part in his abrupt 
resignation last month). British Prime 
Minister Margaret Thatcher, visiting 
Washington shortly after the sanctions 
were tightened, vehemently protested the 
move. A surprised Reagan responded: 
“But I thought you could live with it.” 
Thatcher made it clear that she could not 


y linking the sanctions to conditions 

in Poland, the U.S. is in the awkward 
position of relying on the Poles and their 
Soviet mentors to make possible a healing 
of the split in NATO. Some Western 
European governments, however, are 
exploring another possible compromise: a 





| crackdown on loans to the Soviet bloc, in 


return fora partial lifting of the pipeline- 
equipment ban. The U.S. had tried to win 
such a promise at last month’s Versailles 
summit. West German Chancellor Hel- 
mut Schmidt last week discussed with 
Dutch Prime Minister Andreas van Agt 
the credit restrictions they might impose 
The Soviets, meanwhile, are trying 
to exploit the allied split. Kremlin lead- 
ers last week summoned to Moscow ex- 
ecutives of European companies that 
have contracted to supply American- 
licensed equipment for the pipeline, 
and threatened them with heavy finan- 
cial penalties if they do not defy the 
U.S. ban. The Soviets have also boasted 
that they are both willing and able to 
make the equipment themselves, if need 
be. Western industry sources say this 
would take two to three years. Televised 
rallies were staged last week in dozens 
of Soviet factories, where workers 
pledged to labor overtime to build the 
pipeline rotors. a 
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Torpedo for the Seabed Treaty 





By refusing to sign, the U.S. may imperil its oceanic rights 


t has long been an open secret 

in Washington that Ronald 
Reagan was decidedly unhappy 
with the Law of the Sea Treaty, 
a kind of constitution for the 
world’s waters, sponsored by the 
U.N. Though former Ambassa- 
dor Elliot Richardson, then Jim- 
my Carter's chief negotiator for 
the pact, endorsed a draft in 
1980, the Reagan Administra- 
tion announced early the next 
year that it wanted to take a closer look. 
This April, while 130 nations okayed a 
new draft, the U.S. was one of only four 
nations (the others: Turkey, Venezuela 
and Israel) to vote against it. In his final 
rejection of the treaty, President Reagan 
announced last week that the U.S. would 
neither sign, nor adhere to, the pact. 

The complex treaty negotiations, 
which began in 1974, involved diplomats 
from 154 countries. The document covers 
issues ranging from the definition of an is- 
land to pollution safeguards. It guarantees 
freedom of passage on the high seas and 
sets a twelve-mile territorial limit and 200- 
mile “economic,” or fishing, zone for 
coastal nations. The pact also spells out 
Strict rules for seabed mining and estab- 
lishes an International Seabed Authority 
to govern the harvesting of ocean miner- 
als. That organization would set up its own 
mining enterprises, retaining mine sites 
equal in size or value to every site awarded 
to private companies; those firms would be 
required to sell their technology to the 


Law of Sea symbol 





global authority under certain 
circumstances and to abide by 
production ceilings. 

Reagan ticked off five rea- 
sons for rejecting the treaty, 
most of them involving the min- 
ing provisions. As the President 
saw it, the agreement gave too 
much control of private compa- 
nies to the Seabed Authority, a 
potentially burdensome new 
international bureaucracy over 
which the U.S. would have little influ- 
ence. He opposed the production controls, 
the mandatory sale of technology, and 
private firms’ having to compete with an 
enterprise controlled by the treaty’s sign- 
ers. Reagan was displeased by a proviso 
that some of the U.N. enterprises’ profits, 
intended for distribution to the Third 
World, could end up in the hands of a ter- 
rorism-tainted group like the P.L.O. He 
also opposed a rule that said the pact 
could be amended, possibly against 
America’s wishes, by a two-thirds vote of 
participating nations. A top State Depart- 
ment Official insisted that the U.S. “made 
every possible effort and then some” to 
strike a compromise, but gave up after 
most of the other nations refused to 
budge. The U.S. mining industry, which 
anticipates a rich haul of minerals such as 
manganese, cobalt and nickel from the 
seabed, was elated, Proclaimed Jeffry 
Amsbaugh, president of Ocean Mining 
Associates, a Virginia-based consortium: 
“It’s just not a good deal.” 








Advocates of the treaty argue that the 
US. will suffer in the long run if it does not | 
sign the agreement. They discount the 
mining industry's objections; production 
ceilings, for example, have been set so high 
that they are meaningless, and the terms 
for transferring technical know-how favor 
the seller. More important, many of these 
critics question the Administration's belief 
that American interests in navigational 
rights and territorial waters will be pro- 
tected if the U.S. does not sign the treaty. 
Sums up one of the nation’s foremost ex- 
perts on international sea law, Professor 
Louis Henkin of Columbia University: 
“The treaty is probably the best one ob- 
tainable and is certainly better than theal- | 
ternative of isolating the U.S. by not sign- | 
ing the agreement.” 
he treaty will be signed in December; 

since only 60 nations are needed to 
ratify the agreement, the pact will almost | 


| certainly become international law, With- 
| out Washington’s approval, American 


mining companies will have no legal pro- 
tection for their investments; banks will 
probably deny them financing unless an 
alternative can be found. 

The Administration plans to explore 
the possibility of drawing up a minitreaty 
with other major industrialized nations to 
protect their claims. Critics argue that 
such an arrangement would be legally su- 
perseded by the Law of the Sea; it is also 
probable that potential partners, such as 
Britain and West Germany, will prefer an 
imperfect U.N. treaty to an American 
plan of questionable standing. Indeed, be- 
cause of its objections to seabed-mining 
provisions, the Reagan Administration 
risks leaving the U.S. alone and adrift in 
the sea of international law. 7 
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An Election- Year Tax Increase? 








Confounding cynics, Congress weighs a $21.1 billion boost 


t is widely thought to be one of those 

political impossibilities, like voting 
against a resolution in praise of the flag. 
Nonetheless, there is a growing chance 
that Congress really will raise taxes in an 
election year, just as it said it would when 
the budget was approved in June 

The budget resolution declared that 
taxes ought to be raised by $20.9 billion 
during fiscal 1983, which starts Oct. 1, in 
order to keep the prospective federal defi- 
cit from exceeding $104 billion. The cru- 
cial questions of whose taxes should be 
raised and by how much were left to be 
answered by later legislation, which many 
cynics doubted would ever be drafted 

Shortly before the July 4 recess, how- 
ever, Senate Finance Committee Chair- 
man Robert Dole of Kansas got the Re- 
publican-controlled unit to approve, by a 
party-line vote of 11 to 9, a bill that would 
raise taxes for individuals and businesses 
by $21.1 billion in fiscal 1983, and by 
$98.6 billion over the next three years 
President Reagan last week gave his 
blessing; White House Spokesman Larry 
Speakes said the bill preserved “the basics 
of our economic program.” Members of 
both parties expect that the Senate will 
pass the bill virtually intact shortly after it 
reconvenes this week 

That, in turn, will put pressure on the 
Ways and Means Committee in the Dem- 
ocrat-controlled House to report out a 
similar bill. Like several other commit- 
tee members, Massachusetts Democrat 
James Shannon sees “‘a good chance” that 
this will happen, but quickly adds that 
there is no guarantee of passage. The 
catch: no one can predict the outcome of 
the battle on the House floor 

New York Republican Barber Con- 
able sums up the conflicting pressures. On 
one hand, legislators know that unless 
they raise taxes enough to give some real 
hope that budget deficits can be kept from 
spiraling out of control, interest rates are 
likely to stay high and choke off a recov- 
ery from the lingering recession. Says 
Conable: “Wall Street is watching us very 
closely to see if we are serious or just play- 
ing games.” But when the House takes up 
its version of the Dole bill, it is certain to 
be pounced upon by lobbyists for an ex- 
traordinary array of powerful interests: 
doctors, lawyers, airlines, aerospace con- 
tractors, banks, tobacco farmers and ciga- 
rette makers. Says Conable: “The Senate 
caught them napping, but now they have 
to take all these proposals seriously.” The 
bill’s fate might well be determined by the 
attitude of the White House. Says Shan- 
non: “If the Administration wants to push 
hard, it can pass.” If not, the House might 
reject any tax increase. 

Nonetheless, many legislators are as- 
tonished that major tax increases have 
even reached the point of serious consid- 
eration, particularly since such boosts to- 
tally violate Reagan’s campaign promises 
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and the supply-side philosophy to which 
he remains committed—at least in theory. 
That is largely a tribute to the skill and 
persuasive powers of Dole, who put to- 
gether a remarkable grab bag of 24 pro- 
posed tax hikes, many of them nickel- 
and-dime items that still add up to 
substantial money. For individual taxpay- 
ers, the major changes are: 1) a 10% with- 
holding tax on dividends and interest— 
furiously opposed by banks, which would 
have to do the paperwork; and 2) a limit 
on deductions for medical expenses to 
those that exceed 10% of a taxpayer’s ad- 
justed gross income vs. 3% currently. Tax- 


Senator Dole of Kansas announcing Finance Committee's approval of his grab-bag bill 





over again with a so-called flat-rate tax 
law. Such a measure would eliminate all 
or nearly all exemptions and deductions 
and tax 100% of individual income at the 
same rate; 18% is one figure that propo- 
nents mention. Other versions propose a 
limited scale of rates, running perhaps 
from 14% to 28%. Corporate income also 
would be taxed at a uniform rate. 
Variations of this idea have picked up 
support from Consumer Activist Ralph 
Nader on the left to Senator Jesse Helms 
of North Carolina on the right. Reagan 
last week called it “very tempting,” 
though White House Chief of Staff James 
Baker later added that no proposal will be 
made until next year at the earliest. Dole 
promised extensive hearings by the Sen- 
ate Finance Committee this fall. The 
Democratic midterm convention two 








Is there “more sizzle than hamburger” in the developing consensus for a flat-rate tax? 


es on airline tickets and telephone calls 
would be increased, and the excise tax on 
cigarettes would be doubled, to 16¢ a 
pack 


> oer taxes would be raised in a 
number of ways. New rules would 
boost taxes on professional corporations, 
such as those set up by doctors and law- 
yers to shelter income; aerospace and oth- 
er government contractors would be re- 
quired to speed up payment of taxes on 
their profits. More important, the bill 
would modify some of the excessively 
generous tax breaks enacted last year 
New restrictions would be put on acceler- 
ated depreciation write-offs by businesses, 
and limits enacted on the right of busi- 
nesses to buy and sell tax losses by engag- 
ing in paper leasing transactions. 

Some such mélange is probably the 
best that can be accomplished now. But it 
is far from ideal. There is a developing 
consensus that the best long-range way to 
reform the bewilderingly complex tax 
code is to scrap it entirely and start all 


weeks ago pledged the party to “lead the 
national debate” over a drastic simplifica- 
tion of the tax system 

Skeptics insist that “there is a lot more 
sizzle than hamburger in that issue,” as 
one House Democrat puts it. Some liber- 
als regard the flat rate as a violation of the 
principle that tax rates should rise with 
ability to pay. Those who now benefit 
from deductions would be loath to give 
them up, so some flat-rate schemes would 
retain deductions for charitable contribu- 
tions and interest on home mortgages. 
Even one or two such “exceptions,” how- 
ever, might open the floodgates for many 
more, and that would destroy the basic 
principle. California Democrat Leon Pa- 
netta, a House leader in budget debate, 
predicts that three to five years of intense 
discussion will be required before even a 
mild variation of the flat-rate idea can be 
enacted. Probably so, but if Congress can 
seriously consider raising taxes substan- 
tially in an election year, anything may be 
possible. —Sy George J. Church. Reported by 
David Beckwith and Evan Thomas/Washington 
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Warming: The Surgeon General Has Determined 


That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. pas, 7.9 tt.’ 0.5 ng ee 





Landmark Smoker Study: 


\' Extensive taste tests 


confirm that low tar 

. Merit delivers the taste 
ce\ of leading higher 

tar brands —even 
cigarettes having 

up to twice the tar. 
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or three days, sporadic thunderstorms 
had provided only momentary relief 
from the 90° heat oppressing residents of 
New Orleans. As Pan American Pilot 
Kenneth McCullers taxied his 153-ft.- 
long Boeing 727 into position for takeoff 
at New Orleans International Airport, a 
column of thunderclouds towered 35,000 
ft. into the air. A drenching rain was 
punctuated by 20-m.p.h. gusts and streaks 
of lightning. Through the haze, McCul- 
lers could see only two miles ahead. 
Shortly after 4 p.m., Captain McCul- 
lers rolled the 105-ton plane, freshly load- 
ed to its capacity of 8,000 gals. of jet fuel, 
down Runway 10 to take off toward the 
east. Behind him in the 92-ft.-long cabin, 
138 passengers were in their seats. Flight 
| 759 was a weekend gamblers’ special 
headed for Las Vegas. Only ten of the 
passengers, some of whom had boarded 
in Miami, were to go on to San Diego. 
The luck of the casino-bound travelers 
ran out early, right after takeoff. The plane 
clipped a tree only 2,250 ft. beyond the 
runway and apparently never rose more 
than 150 ft. into the air. “It didn’t seem to 
be able to get up,” said Mike Scardino, who 
was driving nearby. Two miles east of the 
| airport, Evelyn Pourciau looked up at the 
sky from her neighborhood of Kenner, a 
middle-class suburb of one-story brick 
houses. “I saw the belly of it,” she said 
about the 727. “It was spitting and pop- 
ping like it couldn't get the motor run- 
ning.” Watching in horror, other residents 
saw the 727’s left wing tilt toward the 
ground. They thought the pilot was trying 
| to bank to the north so he could avoid their 
i ses 
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homes and come down in Lake Pontchar- 
train, a short distance away. 

Captain McCullers could not make it. 
His plane struck a power line, veered far- 
ther to the left. Spewing balls of fire into 
the air, it tore through four blocks of Ken- 
ner and exploded into bits of charred met- 
al. Thirteen houses were leveled. The 
plane’s nose smashed into one house, 
skidded through a vacant lot, caromed 
through two more blocks. The tail with its 
Pan Am insignia plowed to a stop in 
someone’s yard; it was the only section of 
the plane still intact. 

George Cusack ran out of his brick 
bungalow across the street from the 
plane’s deadly path. “There was a wall of 
flame all across the street,” he said. “I 
thought I was in hell.” The flames were 
shooting 200 ft. into the gray sky. Gas 


Along the swath of devastation in Kenner 
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Spewing balls of fire into the air, the Pan Am Boeing 727 tears through four suburban blocks and explodes into bits of charred metal 


“| Thought I Was in Hell” 


A casino-bound jet crashes in New Orleans, killing 153 


was 





tanks of burning cars erupted, adding to 
the din. “It was all rain and fire,” said 
May Maggiore, a grandmother. “I ran up 


and down the street screaming.” 





For two hours a dozen ambulances | 
waited for firemen to make entry safe. 
Lamented Volunteer Fireman Bob Ben- 
nett: “We train and train to help save 
lives. Then it happens, and we can’t do 
anything but take the dead out.” But 
Deputy Sheriff Gerald Hibbs saw some- 
thing move in the rubble two hours after 
the crash. “Get a doctor!” he shouted. A 
baby started to cry. “What a sound it 
was,” recalled Bennett. Wearing only 
diapers, 16-month-old Melissa Trahan 
was rushed to a hospital, suffering foot 
burns. “Just one ray of life in all 
this,”’ said a policeman. “One tiny little 
baby.” 





ll through the humid night rescue 

workers placed charred bodies and | 
parts of bodies into black bags and lifted 
the bags into huge refrigerated trucks. 
Eight of the victims had been found 
amid their devastated houses. None of 
the passengers survived. Said Dr. Robert 
Muller, a police medical officer: “People 
were trapped in their seats. Children 
were clasping hands with adults,” 

Unofficially, the death toll had 
reached 153. It was the second worst U.S 
air accident, exceeded only by the crash 
ofan American Airlines DC-10 in Chica- 
go three years ago, which killed 274. The 
search for the cause of the New Orleans 
disaster centered on the weather. Light- 
ning, wind shear and “downburst,” a phe- 
nomenon in which a huge column of air 
suddenly surges toward earth from thun- 
derclouds at high velocity, were the prime 
suspects. —By Ed Magnuson. Reported by 
Sam Allis and B.J. Phillips/New Orleans 
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Worthy of the King of Beers. 


There's a tradition at Anheuser-Busch. A tradition that 
Ss says never be satisfied until you've achieved the best. 
Now, out of this tradition, comes a light beer worthy of the King 
of Beers. One with a clean, distinctive taste. Budweiser Light. 
It took time. Patience. And a quest for quality that led to the 


proud list of ingredients and the Beechwood Aging process made boa 


famous by the King of Beers. 
We know the best never comes easy. That's why there's u 


nothing else like it. B. a g out i i 
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C©Anheuser-Busch, inc. St Louis, Mo. 
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are equipped with engines produced by other GM divisions, subsidiaries, or affiliated companies worldwide. See your dealer for details. 





The Master Blend Difference: 


It unlocks great flavor other coffees leave behind...to save you money. 
1. We make it differently. ——_ppinner 


Maxwell House® Master Blend® found a way to unlock flavor walls 
ordinary coffees leave behind. A special and expensive 

blend of beans is quick-roasted—hotter and faster—to puff up 
and have more surface area, thinner walls. That way, as the 
coffee brews, it’s easier for hot water to get out the rich flavor. 













Master Blend Ordinary Ground Coffee 


After Brewing 
(dramatization) 


2. Td unlock more flavor. 


Ordinary ground coffees leave good flavor 
behind during brewing. Master Blend 
unlocks more of this flavor and gets more 
of it out of each and every bean. 


The Master Blend Difference] - 
more flavor released 


oe 





3, But you measure it the same way. =e 


Make Master Blend the same way as or- 
dinary coffee. Use the same number of 
scoops; get the same number of cups. 


4, Why 13 ounces? 


That's all it takes for a 
pound’s worth of flavor. 


5. How do you save money? 


Since more flavor is unlocked, we can use 
fewer beans. Fewer beans cost less...and 
we pass those savings on to you. 
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Master Blend. It only tastes expensive. 
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The Sheiks Who Shake Up Florida 





heik Mohammad AI Fassi, 27, a Sau- 

di Arabian princeling who has lived 
in the U.S. for four years, keeps stumbling 
into the limelight. When he lived in Bev- 
erly Hills, Calif., he had the nude statuary 
outside his mansion painted in rather viv- 
id flesh tones; the mansion was later gut- 
ted by fire. Then he dropped a few million 
here (some of it to shed two trouble- 
some wives) and a few million there (to 
resettle in Florida). Last week the sheik’s 
profligacy earned him a new bit of screw- 
ball notoriety. The Diplomat Hotel in 
Hollywood, Fla., claimed that Fassi and 
his 75-person retinue had not paid their 
room and board for more than two 
months. The tab: $1,475,516.34. The hotel 
called Hollywood police—most of the de- 
partment once worked part-time for the 
sheik—who arrested him on a felony 
fraud charge. Sheik Fassi cooled his royal 
heels in jail for six hours, waiting for a bail 
bondsman to put up $1,000. “What is 
$1,000?” sneered Saud Al Rasheed, a 
family spokesman, who says the hotel bill 
will be paid promptly. “One thousand 
dollars we spend on tips for waiters.” 

Fassi is the most extravagant of five 
Saudi sheiks living in the Miami area, but 
not by much. His sister and brother-in-law 
stumbled upon south Florida a couple of 
years ago when they were en route to Dis- 
ney World. Mohammad and three broth- 
ers followed, and all stayed, according to 
Princess Hend Al Fassi Aziz, 25, because 
they liked “the climate and the action.” 
Since then they have squandered perhaps 
$90 million and become a center of the 
greedy, glitzy action. The blizzard of 
cash—a petroleum byproduct, of course— 
has businesses, philanthropies and local 
governments scrambling for a share. 

The dimensions of the clan's royal 
style became clear in January 1981, when 
the new Miami house of the youngest Fassi 
brother, Tarek, then 17, was burglarized. 
Fourteen diamond wristwatches, 20 dia- 
mond rings, a dozen gold medallions and 
$480,000 in cash were stolen—and Tarek 
promptly bought a new house in a tiny, 
| rich enclave called Golden Beach. At first 
Tarek’s breaches of decorum were merely 
eccentric: he commuted to Florida Inter- 
national University, 20 miles away, in his 
helicopter, and draped his estate’s palm 
trees with Christmas lights. But then, in vi- 
olation of zoning laws, he built a guard- 
house for his rifle-toting security force and 
gave his horses the run of the yard. 

Prince Turki bin Abdul Aziz, 49, and 
his wife Princess Hend seemed decorous, 
| at least at first. Indeed, he is still listed as 
Saudi Arabia's Deputy Minister of De- 
fense and is a brother of Saudi King Fahd. 
But the couple, like Mohammad and 

Tarek, tended to party all night and sleep 
| all day, and traveled in a convoy of three 

















Or, how $90 million can finance lives of noisy ostentation 


limousines, two security cars and a van. 
They also became chummy with Alvin 
Malnik, a Miami attorney said to have 
underworld connections. It was not until 
last February, however, that their image 
problem got serious. After a series of re- 
ports that they were mistreating their 
help, Dade County police raided the royal 
couple’s condominium, searching for an 
“enslaved” servant. A melee ensued. Po- 
lice say the princess screamed at them, 
shouting, “I'll break your nose!” She did 
not, but one policewoman charges that 
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Raining on their parade: Sheik Mohammad Al Fassi, center, with his wife Ibtissam 


arbiter says, “as if they just bought the en- 
tire lobby of the Ramada Inn.” 

Even more ostentatious is Moham- 
mad’s residential compound, now under 
construction on a chunk of Miami proper- 
ty he bought for $4 million. A contractor 
on the unfinished Xanadu is suing the 
sheik for $275,000, and one of the sheik’s 
builders says it will be “the most expen- 
sive piece of crap ever put on this earth.” 
It is to include a bowling alley, an aviary, 
computer-controlled fountains, five wa- 
terfalls, two swimming pools, moving 
sidewalks, a bomb shelter and a mosque. 

Beginning this spring, the déclassé 
clan tried to turn over a new leaf; typically, 
it was gold. They became philanthropists, 
giving away as much as $1 million in a few 
months, apparently to buy good will. Turki 
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Goats on the lawn, flamingos on a cake, all-night parties and cash-flow problems. 


Hend bit her arm. “It was very much a 
bitch-and-bite match,” says a U.S. State 
Department emissary who tried to concil- 
iate afterward. No slave was discovered. 


| But the Saudi government precluded any 


future hassles by persuading the State De- 
partment to grant Turki diplomatic im- 
munity. Florida officials are fuming. 


hen Prince Turki and Princess 

Hend moved to wealthy Indian 
Creek, neighbors were soon taken aback. 
The prince’s small herd of goats began to 
roam onto adjacent lawns. Last spring the 
royal couple threw a party for their three- 
year-old son that featured circus perform- 
ers, an orchestra, fireworks, kosher hot 
dogs and a birthday cake on which live fla- 
mingos perched. The final straw came 
when the prince and princess renovated 
their house—once the staid Woolworth 
mansion—in dissonant contemporary 
style, including a discotheque and a device 
that simulates thunder. “It looks,” a local 


| gave $300,000 to the University of Miami 


| his other donations, doled out $50,000 to 





School of Medicine. Mohammad, among 


Washington and $30,000 to Opa-Locka, 
Fla. (pop. 14,600). At least one offer was 
refused: when Tarek volunteered to pay 
for a new $161 million Miami stadium, 
city officials said it was an attempt to un- 
dermine local support for Israel. 

Last week’s hotel bill brouhaha made 
Miamians wonder if the Saudi spending 
spree was over. The hoteliers say Moham- 
mad recently bounced 37 checks, and on 
Thursday they got a judge to impound his 
jewelry and cars still at the Diplomat. Sev- 
eral indulgent creditors, including a taxi 
company with unpaid fares totaling 
$157,000, were fretful, and Mohammad’s 
construction crew walked off the job. But 
Rasheed, the family spokesman, was reas- 
suring. “Everybody will get his money. Ev- 
erybody will be happy, kiss the hand and 
come to work again.” —Sy Kurt Andersen. 
Reported by William Mc Whirter/Miami 
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traqi troops on the defense: awaiting an enemy who is massing along the border and spreading new fears in the region 





Drums Along the Border 


After nearly two years of war, Iran is poised to invade Iraq 


s the Israeli siege of Beirut turned 
last week into an anguished ne- 
gotiating drama over the with- 
drawal of the Palestine Libera- 
tion Organization, ominous events were 
taking shape in another part of the Mid- 
die East. TIME has learned that American 
reconnaissance photographs of the 700- 
mile border between Iran and Lraq show 
that Iranian forces are massing for a full- 
scale invasion. Units from all over Iran, 
including eight divisions formerly 
posted on the Soviet border, are mov- 


believe that the Iranians may be 
ready to attack as early as this week 
In addition, TIME has learned, the 
Reagan Administration has deter- 
mined that the Soviet Union intends 
to provide support to Iran once the 
invasion begins 

Iranian armed forces are poised 
for an assault at three points along 
the Iraqi border: in the south, where 
the reconnaissance information indi- 
cates that Iranian troops are concen- 
trated near the port of Basra, the site 
of Iraq’s major oil production facili- 
ties; in the center, near Amara, 
where Iranian troops are solidly en- 
trenched within 200 miles of Bagh- 
dad, the Iraqi capital; and in the 
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north, where Ayatullah Ruhollah Kho- 
meini has persuaded Kurdish dissidents 


to foment new trouble for the regime of 


President Saddam Hussein. In Tehran 
last week, Lran’s Defense Minister, Mo- 
hammed Salimi, sounded a clear-cut 
warning: “Despite the superpowers’ oppo- 
sition, a push into Iraqi territory has be- 
come inevitable.’ 

The impending showdown constitutes 
a survival test for Saddam Hussein’s lead- 


President Saddam Hussein on a stroll through Baghdad 
ing rapidly into place. U.S. experts ( 































































ership. On the eve of battle, he moves 
peripatetically among his soldiers and ci- 
vilians, escorting Western visitors around 
Baghdad to convince them that he enjoys 
the full support of his people. He clearly 
does, despite the increasingly disastrous 
consequences of the war. Some 100,000 
Iraqis have been killed or wounded in a 
fruitless bid to seize control of the Shatt al 
Arab waterway and Iran’s oil-rich Khuzi- 
stan province. Yet most Iraqis despise 
Khomeini’s brand of Islamic fanati- 
cism and prefer the secular nature of 
Saddam Hussein's government. Sad- 
dam Hussein’s downfall would also 
© provoke grave apprehensions in the 
“gulf sheikdoms (Kuwait, Bahrain, 
Qatar, Oman and the United Arab 
Emirates). Those states and Saudi 
Arabia have poured at least $20 bil- 
lion into Iraqi coffers to help keep the 
advancing Iranian forces at bay. If 
Iraq succumbs to Khomeini's aggres- 
sion, it would probably become a 
Shi‘ite-ruled Arab nation inclined to 
spread the Islamic revolutionary gos- 
pel throughout the Arabian peninsu- 
la, where sizable Shi'ite populations 
have long resented the clannish Sun- 
ni monarchies that rule them. The 
tiny island state of Bahrain, where 
55% of the population are Shiites 
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(some of Iranian origin), nearly fell victim 
last December to a Khomeini-inspired 
coup attempt. 

Saddam Hussein has becalmed Iraq’s 
Shi‘ite majority, which makes up 55% of 
the population, through a combination of 
repression and munificence. He has ar- 
rested and executed most leaders of a 
Shi'ite underground unit known as Da’wa 
(the Call) and has displayed similar ruth- 
lessness in dispensing with secular politi- 
cal rivals, especially Iraqi Communists. 
“There is no opposition left in Iraq,” ex- 
plains Saddam Hussein's Deputy Prime 
Minister, Tareq Aziz. “There is none left, 
and none will rise because we cut off the 
head of anybody who dares to raise arms 
against us.” 

But Saddam Hussein has also devoted 
much of his government’s mammoth $75 
billion development program to refur- 
bishing Shi'ite communities, especially 
the revered shrines at Najaf and Karbala. 
Unlike Iran’s ill-fated Shah, Saddam 
Hussein has sought to curry favor with 
Shi'ite mullahs through handsome en- 
dowments that have been used to adorn 
mosques with gold leaf and Italian 
marble. Even at the height of the war 
with Iran, foreign workers labored 
night and day to construct houses, 
schools, hospitals and roads in the 
poorer Shi'ite towns so that Khomei- 
ni’s exhortations to rebel against 
Saddam Hussein's government could 
not take root among the deprived 
and discontented. 

Saddam Hussein may have pla- 
cated his potential opponents at 
home, but his armed forces seem far 
more vulnerable to their foreign foes 
than at the start of the war. Syria, 
Iran’s leading Arab ally by virtue of 
President Hafez Assad’s hatred of 
Saddam Hussein, had previously cut 
the flow of Iraqi oil across its territo- 
ry and agreed to send its fighter jets 
on decoy missions to distract the 
Iraqi air force, in effect opening a 
second front. Flush with a string of 
recent victories, the confident Irani- 
an troops positioned near the Lraqi 
border have been readied for combat 
with the help of military advice and 
equipment provided by a curious as- 
sortment of Iraq’s other antagonists, 
including North Korea, Israel and, lately, 
the Soviet Union. 

Nonetheless, Saddam Hussein be- 
lieves that the necessity of defending 
Iraq's borders will galvanize his armed 
forces after the serious losses of the past 
year. He is convinced that the entire psy- 
chology of the war will change once Iran 
becomes the aggressor. Says he: “The Ira- 
nian troops will begin to ask, ‘Why have 
you [Khomeini] put us here on the border 
when the Iraqis are no longer in our terri- 
tory? Why do you leave us in the trench- 
es?’ * Ultimately, Saddam Hussein feels, 
the myriad factions in revolutionary Iran 
will start arguing over the wisdom of a 
foreign offensive, and the fragile consen- 
sus around Khomeini will collapse. 

The Ayatullah’s desire for revenge, 
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however, is presumably sufficient to over- 
come any such dissent. Khomeini has 
never forgiven Saddam Hussein for expel- 
ling him in 1978, at the Shah’s request, af- 
ter 14 years of exile in the holy city of Na- 
jaf. Shortly after his triumphal return to 
Iran in 1979, Khomeini invited leaders of 
Iraq’s militant Shi'ite Da’wa party to a 
meeting to give his blessings for a revolu- 
tionary uprising that would turn Iraq into 
a Shi‘ite-led satellite of Iran. Declared 
Khomeini at the time: “What we have 
done in Iran we will do again in Iraq.” 

If the invasion occurs, it could end 
Saddam Hussein’s plans to serve as host 
to the Conference of Non-Aligned Coun- 
tries, scheduled to take place in Baghdad 
this September. Saddam Hussein envi- 
sioned the meeting as a way to emphasize 
Iraq’s maturing role as the dominant neu- 
tralist power in the gulf. His decision to 
recall his troops from Iran last month was 
motivated, at least in part, by a desire 
to salvage the conference, though it is 
doubtful Iraq could have held any Iranian 
territory for much longer. Recently, Sad- 
dam Hussein dispatched Justice Minister 
Mundhir Ibrahim to Cairo to extend a 
personal invitation to Egyptian President 


Hosni Mubarak to attend the summit, if 
only out of gratitude for the $500 million 
in military equipment that Egypt has sold 
to Iraq during the war. Mubarak quickly 
accepted, a step that is expected to hasten 
Egypt’s return to a pivotal place in the 
Arab world. 

Saddam Hussein’s desire to burnish 
his non-aligned credentials has also led 
him to disregard a 22-year “peace and 
friendship” treaty with Moscow and at- 
tempt a rapprochement with the West. 
He staged a bloody purge of the Iraqi 
Communist Party, then opened Iraq's 
doors for trade and investment deals with 
Western firms. West German, French 
and Japanese companies have signed 
contracts worth billions of dollars for 
major development projects throughout 


the country. Saddam Hussein has also 
courted the U.S. in the hope of renewing 
diplomatic relations ‘see following inter- 
view). Meanwhile, US. trade with Iraq 
has risen to $1 billion a year, more than 
three times the figure for Soviet trade. 

Despite its position of strict neutrality 
in the gulf war, the US. has responded to 
Iraqi overtures in small ways. Iraq was re- 
moved from the State Department's list of 
countries that aid terrorism, thus enhanc- 
ing trade prospects. U.S. diplomats are 
pleased that their private exchanges with 
Iraqi counterparts have been devoid of 
polemics about U.S. support for Israel. 
Says a State Department official: “We can 
put aside our differences over Israel and 
discuss things rationally.” 


more tangible Iraqi concern is the 

realization that for the US., 

Iran’s value as a strategic prize in 

the region may far outweigh the 

need for open and friendly relations with 
Iraq. Administration analysts believe that 
although the wounds left by U.S. support 
for the Shah and by the hostage ordeal 
have yet to heal, Washington must keep 
channels of influence open to prevent Iran 

from becoming even more dependent 
on the Soviets. Moreover, the U.S. 
would like to pursue every possibility 
of reconciliation with Tehran in the 
post-K homeini era. Says a State De- 
partment official: “Even though rela- 
tions with Iran may be years down the 
road, we do not want to queer a rap- 
prochement by jumping to one side of 
the belligerents.”” 

Such faint hopes seem far re- 
moved from the immediate risks of 
Saddam Hussein's possible demise. 
Several gulf rulers are exasperated by 
what they see as Washington’s lack 
of concern about the consequences of 
an Iranian invasion of Iraq. Indeed, 
some Arab analysts believe that Sad- 
dam Hussein’s forthcoming battle 
could prove to be the most crucial 
military encounter in the Middle 
East in recent times. They predict 
that a Khomeini sweep into Iraq, 
conducted with the backing of the 
Soviet Union, would establish a pro- 
Iranian regime in Iraq that would 
then make its peace with Syria. 

This formidable axis would enjoy not 
only substantial military aid from the So- 
viet Union but also the enormous oil re- 
serves of Iran and Iraq (before the war, 
combined output reached as high as 8 mil- 
lion bbl. per day) to pay for such arms. 
More important, Islamic revolutionary ar- 
dor could rapidly sweep through the gulf 
sheikdoms, as well as Saudi Arabia's oil- 
rich eastern province, particularly if en- 
couraged by Khomeini militants who are 
so imbued with the notion of a Shi'ite holy 
crusade. As Iran’s military machine gath- 
ers its strength at the Iraqi frontier, the 
leaders of the Arab gulf states are begin- 
ning to fear that such 2 hypothetical possi- 
bility is drawing closer to reality 
every day. —Sy William Drozdiak. Reported by 
Murray J. Gart and Dean Brelis/Baghdad 
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_ An Interview with Saddam Hussein | 


“World _ 





“The chances for peace appear slim” 





The scene around Baghdad'’s presiden- 
tial office served as vivid testimony to a 
leader under siege: tanks blocked all en- 
trances, and red-bereted paratroopers in 
camouflage battle dress alertly stood 
guard. Iraqi President Saddam Hussein 
last week invited Time Inc. Senior Editor 
Murray J. Gart and TIME Correspondent 
Dean Brelis there for a rare formal inter- 
view, the first given to U.S. journalists in a 
year. Looking very fit despite the effects of a 
dawn-to-dusk fast in observance of the 
Muslim holy month of Ramadan, the Iraqi 
leader was a commanding presence in his 
field marshal’s uniform as he discussed for 
two hours the tumult in the Middle East 
and his country’s future. Excerpts: 


On Relations with the U.S.: | have nothing 
personal against the U.S. We want to 
have good relations. But how? Until now, 
the position of the U.S. toward Iraq and 
the Arabs has been hostile. Before the 
war, I discussed seriously the question of 

| resuming relations with the U.S. with 
some of my comrades in the leadership 
We are not weak, and because of the war, 
we did not want our position to be taken 
as a sign of weakness, that we were beg- 
ging. At the appropriate time we will tell 
the Americans, “Come.” It is unnatural 

| not to have relations with one of the two 
superpowers 


On the lran-lraq War: Until June 29, we 
were inside Iranian territory. [Iraq in- 
vaded Iran on Sept. 22, 1980, claiming 

full sovereignty over the Shatt al Arab 
waterway.] As we declared, our army 
| pulled back to the international border 
The Iranians have not responded to our 
peaceful attempts. We had hoped that 
Iran would put into effect a cease-fire 
and enter into negotiations. The Iranian 
regime faces two choices: either its 
troops remain where they are, engaging 
in artillery exchanges, or they try to 
penetrate our territory. If they attack, 
they will fail. They will not be capable 
of imposing a regime on Iraq that would 
be a lackey for Tehran. They will have 
to abandon their dreams and hallucina- 
tions, and agree to coexist peacefully 
with Iraq 


On the Costs of the War: During the war the 
work force was reduced by 40% to 45% 
because the men were sent to the front. If 
you are talking about the financial situa- 
tion, we have taken loans from some of 
our Arab brothers [about $20 billion was 
provided by gulf states for the Iraqi war 
effort]. Bankruptcy is not a possibility. If 
we are required to stop any of our devel- 
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opment projects to meet battlefield re- 
quirements, we shall do so. 


On tran's Military Success: What has 
changed is the arrival of foreign expertise 
in an organized manner inside their lines. 
But we will be capable of overcoming 
them now that we are in our own territo- 
ry, no matter how much expertise and 
equipment they get. I can mention the 
foreign support—you know, the Israeli 
expertise, and the North Koreans [who 
are serving as arms suppliers]. We also 
have a conviction that certain Soviet arms 
managed to reach them, but until now I 
cannot confirm it absolutely 


On Ayatullah Ruhollah Khomeini: The 
chances for peace appear slim because 
Khomeini is a politician, not a man of 
principle. As time goes by, he is beginning 
to reveal his superficiality. The more he 
talks, the more he makes himself a laugh- 
ingstock. I wish the whole world would 
read his statements to form an impression 
of this shallow devil. The actions he has 
carried out do not indicate that he is a ra- 
tional person 


On Moslem Sectarian Strife: A great deal of 
misinformation has been spread in the 
Western press concerning religious differ- 
ences in Iraq. It is true that religious and 
sectarian differences could create prob- 
lems in some countries, but not in Iraq. I 
am not saying we do not have any prob- 
lems at all. Any leader would prefer his 
people to think from one point of view, to 
be of one religion, one sect, in one city 
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The Iraqi people think from various an- 
gles but agree on one central point. We 
have Sunnis and Shiites here, that is a 
fact. But all of them are Iraqis, and all of 
them love their revolution. They are 
fighting their enemy with the same spirit 





On the U.S.S.R.: The Soviet Union says 
frankly that it is interested in preserving 
Iraq and does not want to see our country 
in a bad condition. At the same time, the 
Soviets say that what took place in Iran, 
after the fall of the Shah, has the meaning 
of a great change in international strate- 
gy. Lran lies on the frontier of the Soviet 
Union. We are not accusing or cursing the 
Soviet Union. Iran is. We are not follow- 
ing the Soviet line. Iran is. The Soviets 
have targets and aims in the region, 
among them Iran 


On the Israeli Invasion of Lebanon: | believe 
the bitterness caused by the invasion can- 
not yet be evaluated, but it will have con- 
sequences contrary to those that the plan- 
ners of this dirty operation had imagined 
We reaffirm the saying: we are always 
with any Arab, wherever he may be, 
against any foreigner if he is an aggressor 
against Arabs 


On U.S. Policy in the Middle East: | believe 
America has three fundamental interests 
in the region—commercial trade, im- 
proved economic relations and keeping 
countries from being attracted by the al- 
ternative influence [the Soviet Union] 
These three considerations can be ful- 
filled. Take technology and expertise. Do 
they exist in the Soviet Union or in Amer- 
ica? I will answer you. The technology we 
require exists in the U.S., or in Europe 
and Japan. If there were a relationship 
between the Arabs and the West based on 
mutual respect, you would see the size of 
trade grow between us 


On Israel: Israel considers itself in a state of 
war with Iraq. We have not carried out a 
military action against Israel since the 
1973 war. Yet when we became involved 
in the war with Iran, Israel came and 
stabbed us in the back. How can we inter- 
pret the Israeli strike against Iraq’s nucle- 
ar reactor last summer except as an act of 
war? You should not let the Israelis be so 
arrogant. If President Reagan were here, 
I would tell him very precisely not to use 
the Israeli club. You must not exaggerate 


| the strength of Israel. You must advise Is- 
rael to look at its long-term future and not 


use all its strength to seize Arab lands. Is- 
rael is like Khomeini, although in a differ- 
ent way, with a different mentality s 
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SOUTH AFRICA 
Pay Rage 


Black mineworkers in revolt 





t began as a heated debate over an un- 

expectedly low pay raise for black 
workers at the West Rand mining com- 
plex, one of the richest gold veins in the 
world. When some of the men refused to 
enter the mines and others symbolically 
laid down their shovels, white overseers 
called out the mines’ internal security po- 
lice. Using riot guns, armored vehicles, 
tear gas and snarling Alsatian dogs, they 
attempted to disperse the angry crowd. By 
evening the confrontation had erupted 
into a full-scale riot, as 4,000 blacks raged 
across mine property, stoning the cars of 
white officials and setting fire to an office 
building and an infirmary. In the follow- 
ing days, sporadic rioting was reported at 
other mines throughout the country. By 
the time police restored order last week, 
ten workers were dead and more than 300 
had been arrested. 

The mine owners’ reaction was swift 
and severe. Only hours after the smoke 
had cleared, thousands of black workers 
received dismissal notices and were pre- 
paring to be bused back to their tribal 
homelands. At West Driefontein mine, 
1,233 blacks out of a work force of 12,000 
were fired and sent home; 2,000 were 
transported from the Kloof gold mine. 
Those remaining were warned that their 
| contracts would be revoked if they re- 
fused to join their work shift. Said one 
mine manager: “We'll have no trouble re- 
placing the men who left. It will just take 
some time to teach them the necessary 
skills.” 

Such an attitude is common in an in- 
dustry that is increasingly plagued by un- 
rest. Bound by strict labor contracts, 
black miners are forced to live in spartan 
conditions, separated from their families 
for up to two years at a time. Racial ten- 
sion at the mines has been aggravated by 
the vast disparity between pay rates for 
the nation’s estimated 117,000 white 
mineworkers and their 700,000 black 














counterparts (the 1980 average: 1,077 
rands a month for whites vs. 169 a month 
for blacks). Black workers, whose base 
pay raises are set by the South African 
Chamber of Mines, can receive a higher 
raise only at the whim of their employers. 
Blacks are also victims of a system of “job 
reservation,” under which the highest- 
paid jobs are reserved for whites. 

A government commission recom- 
mended last September that job reserva- 
tion, especially the issuing of blasting cer- 
tificates only to whites, be abolished. 
Despite a shortage of miners with such 
certificates, which qualify workers for the 
best jobs, the government has made no 
move to enforce the recommendation. 
Commented the Rand Daily Mail: “Only 
the mining industry remains [such] a bas- 
tion of white privilege.” 

The all-white Mineworkers’ Union is 
fighting to preserve the job reservation 
system. Union officials have warned that 
if blacks are issued blasting certificates 
there will be a repeat of the 1922 “red re- 
volt,” when mineworker riots forced then 
Prime Minister Jan Smuts to declare mar- 
tial law. At the annual meeting of the 
union’s general council, Mineworkers’ 
President Cor de Jager denounced the 
government commission’s recommenda- 
tion that skilled jobs be opened to all 
races. Said he: “For the sake of the money 
bosses and the blacks, the white workers 
are to be placed on an altar for sacrifice.” 

White workers last week won a com- 
promise 12% pay hike, averting a possible 
strike. Although the figure was well below 
the 16% the workers had asked for, it 
demonstrated the white mineworkers’ po- 
litical and economic leverage in an indus- 
try that is already reeling from the de- 
pressed price of gold (down to about $328 
per oz. from a high of $850 two years ago). 
Because of the huge racial disparity in 
pay, the 12% raise for black mineworkers 
will be equivalent in absolute terms to 
about one-sixth the raise for whites. Said 
the Rand Daily Mail: “The real issue is 
that black pay should not be set by em- 
ployer largesse alone. It should be the out- 
come of bargaining with workers, as 
white wages are.” = 


Police watching an estimated 1,500 miners on a soccer field at the Kloof mine in Transv: 





Growing unrest among blacks in one of the worst bastions of white privilege. 
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ARGENTINA 
Postwar Blues 


A turnaround on economics 





he news was grim but not surprising. 

According to Argentina's newly ap- 
pointed Economics Minister José Maria 
Dagnino Pastore, his country’s economy 
was in a “state of collapse without prec- 
edent.” Radical therapy was needed. In a 
televised 18-min. speech, Dagnino Pas- 
tore announced last week what amounted 
toa 180° turnaround in economic policies. 
Argentina will move away from the liber- 
al, free-market approach that has been an 
aim of the country’s military government 
since it took power in 1976 and back to- 
ward the kind of protectionism that has 
been characteristic since World War II. 

Dagnino Pastore’s 
announcement under- 
scored the obvious: for 
all practical purposes, 
Argentina is teetering on 
the edge of bankruptcy, 
a condition that was be- 
coming apparent well 
before its defeat in the 
disastrous Falklands 
war. In the past three 
years, the country’s for- 
eign debt has doubled, 
from $10 billion to $20 
billion. In addition, pri- 
vate Argentine compa- 
nies’ foreign debt last year was $15.6 bil- 
lion. Meanwhile Argentina’s inflation is 
estimated at 125% annually, and the | 
country’s industries are operating at only 
63% of capacity. 

Dagnino Pastore’s solution to Argen- 
tina’s woes is complex. He devalued the 
peso, thus encouraging exports and mak- 
ing imports more expensive, and he pro- 
posed a program of low interest rates to 
help the country’s manufacturers, whose 
businesses were failing last year at a rate 
six times as great as in 1977. To pacify Ar- 
gentina’s politically powerful public em- 
ployees, he gave out pay hikes of between 
20% and 30%. 

The chief problem with Dagnino Pas- 
tore’s approach is that it is likely to send 
inflation even higher. “I’m afraid that the 
new program will cause hyperinflation 
within 30 to 45 days,” says Alejandro 
Reynal, a Dartmouth-trained economist 
and former vice president of Argentina’s 
Central Bank. “Usually, the only solution 
for hyperinflation is total collapse of the 
economy and then a rebuilding.” 

Whatever happens, Argentina will un- 
doubtedly need help from abroad. Presi- 





Dagnino Pastore 





a) dent Reagan sent a congratulatory letter 


| on July | to Argentina’s freshly inaugurat- 
ed President, Reynaldo Bignone, saying 
that he attached “great importance” to re- 
Storing friendly relations between the U.S. 
and Argentina in the wake of the Falk- 
lands conflict. Bignone’s curt reply was 
that the chilly relations were the result of 
U.S. economic sanctions imposed on Ar- | 
gentina during the South Atlantic war. @ 
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ABC News al emcncbngs one — 
the most powerful hours of television 
you may ever see. 


Meet five decorated soldiers who fought in Vietnam. 


Five men who came home from a war that changed them—and 
the America they had left. 


Five veterans who are now serving 
their time in prison. 


“VIETNAM REQUIEM” 


ABC NEWS CiLOS]5 U2)? 
© Thursday, July 15th 10: 00/9:00PM 


Eastern/Pacific | Central/Mountain 

















Leading Man 


A candidate who could not lose 





ae | accept with emotion and responsibil- 
ity the commitments that this man- 
date signifies. Mexico won, the revolution 
won. The P.R.I. won.” With those words, 
Miguel de la Madrid Hurtado, 47, ac- 
knowledged what had long been a fore- 
gone conclusion. With three-quarters of 
the nation’s polling booths reported, De la 
Madrid had received 14.3 million votes, 
some 74% of those cast, far outdistancing 
his six opponents in last week’s presiden- 
tial election. 

As the candidate of Mexico's Institu- 


| tional Revolutionary Party (P.R.1.) and 





the choice of retiring President José 
Lopez Portillo, De la Madrid had been 
certain to win. Reaction to the vote 
ranged from skepticism to cautious opti- 
mism. Said former President Miguel 
Aleman Valdés: “The country is at peace. 
There are problems naturally, but we 
have the confidence that they will be re- 





De la Madrid and Wife Paloma after voting 
A surprise that so many people turned out. 


Pablo Emilio Madero, candidate of 
the conservative National Action Party 
(PAN), came in second with 14% of the 
vote, a result that had also been expected. 
Despite a sizable showing by the Marxist 
Unified Socialist Party of Mexico 
(P.S.U.M.) at an election rally three weeks 
ago, its candidate, Arnoldo Martinez Ver- 
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| prise in the election was that so many peo- 


vote. Of the seven parties represented in 
the race, only the Authentic Party of the 
Mexican Revolution (P.A.R.M.) and the 
Social Democrat Party (P.S.D.) failed to 
win the 1.5% of the vote required to regis- 
ter as a political party. The one real sur- 


ple voted. Despite fears of a low voter 
turnout, approximately 77% of Mexico’s 
31.6 million registered voters cast ballots. 
The relatively high level of voter partici- 
pation is mainly credited to vigorous ef- 
forts of all parties to get their supporters 
to the ballot box. Said Fernando Marina 
Janet, president of the Mexico City 
Chamber of Commerce: “By voting, [the 
people] decided to continue along the 
democratic path.” 

Until he formally assumes office on 
Dec. 1, De la Madrid is expected to keep a 
low profile as he prepares a pian to deal 
with Mexico’s growing problems, includ- 
ing oil-boom inflation (currently running 
atan annual rate of 60%), widespread pov- | 
erty and rampant corruption. Meanwhile, 
the President-elect is preparing to address 
another important subject in the fall, when, 
according to sources in Mexico, he will 


solved by the next administration.” 
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A Realistic Neighbor 


Despite nine months on the campaign trail, Miguel de la 
Madrid remains shy and unaccustomed to public speaking. 
Throughout an interview with TIME Mexico City Bureau Chief 
James Willwerth and Reporter Laura Lépez, the President- 
elect nervously moved his feet and twiddled his thumbs. None- 
theless De la Madrid’s answers were confident and direct. 
Excerpts: 


On the Election: Politically, it is an event without precedent 
in this country. Nine parties took part with seven candi- 
dates. The ideological spectrum is broad indeed. We have 
consulted with the people of Mexico in all sectors. We have 
dealt with all problems with truth and objectivity. The 
Opposition parties of course have tried to place the blame 
for all the problems on the current government. I have 
said that our problems relate to the need to develop our 
country, but I recognize also that there were some errors. 
I think as Mexicans we are very proud of having had a wide- 
ly democratic campaign. The competing parties had access 
to the media—in the streets, through radio, television 
and the written press—in greater proportion than their elec- 
toral force. 


On Corruption: I have demanded the moral renovation of 
our society. I am convinced that he who serves the govern- 
ment must be strong enough to reject any type of corruption. 
It is my personal moral conviction. Never in my public ca- 
reer did I find the need to participate in acts of corruption in 
order to progress. On the contrary, my conduct was one of 
the factors that permitted my rise in public life. 


On the Dominant Institutional Revolutionary Party: From 
the point of view of traditional democracy, the P.R.I. would 
appear to be an extraordinary phenomenon. I think that it 
has served Mexico well to have one majority party to give its 
revolutionary governments popular force. It has given Mexi- 





dugo, was a distant third, with 5.8% of the 


meet with President Ronald Reagan. 








co more than 50 years of peace and development and suffi- 
cient flexibility to harmonize the great national interests 
within the party. The party has shown a tremendous capaci- 
ty for adaptation and self-criticism. We showed this again in 
this new electoral campaign. 


On His Country's Prime Concerns: | recognize that Mexico 
has short-term economic problems with difficult but not 
impossible solutions. We will have to make a great effort 
of national solidarity to attack inflation and to combat insta- 
bility in the exchange market. At the same time we must 
continue attacking the structural problems at the root of 
Mexican society. It is not the first time that the government 
finds itself with problems of this nature. Of course, now they 
are of a larger magnitude. The country is also larger. But 
Mexico is now in a superior economic position because of its 
oil reserves, natural resources and skilled people. In other 
countries under such circumstances of economic difficulty 
there are changes of government or coups d @tat. Mexico 
is proving the solidness of its political system. This is a 
very important asset—more important than oil for solving 
the crisis. 


On His Economic Program: There is no simple or special 
recipe to combat inflation. We must make the public fi- 
nances sane. But we should also protect the nonsalaried 
workers and the campesinos |country folk], who are the ones 
who have suffered the most from inflation. You have to 
make a cocktail of economic realism and political realism. I 
have seen many economic programs in other parts of the 
world that were very orthodox economically but naive polit- 
ically. That is why we must combine the two realities. 


On U.S.-Mexican Relations: | think we know how to handle 
ourselves with dignity and respect even if we are not in 
agreement about everything. I have the feeling that the fun- 
damental interest of the United States is to have a neighbor 
without problems and, if possible, prosperous. We will al- 
ways live next to each other. We cannot move. 
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Press 


TV News: Is More Better? 


Networks launch the biggest expansion in more than a decade 


hat bravado! Revolutions often 

start in quiet corners. But few try to 
rouse the masses when most of them are 
asleep. ABC and NBC did just that last 
week, however, in the first phase of the 
biggest growth of network TV news since 
the mid-1960s, when evening broadcasts 
grew from 15 minutes to a half-hour. ABC 
and NBC launched programs to serve 
news junkies as late as 3 a.m. and as early 
as 6a.m. CBS will counter in October with 
news programs stretching from 2 a.m 
to 9 a.m., thereby keeping the network on 
the air and available for live coverage of a 


crisis 24 hours a day, a genuine first. Says 
NBC News President Reuven Frank 
‘Networks must respond to the needs of 
people. If changing life-styles mean peo- 
ple are ready to watch at different times, 
we will do programs at different times.” 

Some 94% of U.S. TV sets, on average, 
are turned off between 2 a.m. and 7 a.m 
But if only 6% of the national audience is 
watching, that still translates to 5 million 
of the 81.5 million U.S. TV households 
This eyeful is quite enough to interest net- 
work executives, especially when the ad- 
ditional news coverage can be produced 
at relatively modest cost, in part by taking 
advantage of the networks’ vast, often un- 
derutilized staffs and the accumulation of 
footage that fails to win air time on the 
evening and morning newscasts 

More to the point, perhaps, the net- 
works are increasingly aware of a long- 
range threat: the encroachments of Ted 
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Turner's round-the-clock Cable News 
Network and especially his most recent 
ort, CNN2, the headline-news service, 
which has been sold not only to cable sys- 
tems but also to dozens of the networks’ 
own affiliate stations, Most network exec- 
utives publicly downplay creeping “Tur- 
neritis.” CBS News President Van Gordon 
Sauter discreetly calls CNN “one of a num- 
ber of factors in our thinking,” but NBC’s 
Frank confesses: “It was all Turner. That 
is why we did it.” 
The new weekday entries are NBC’s 
Overnight, airing from 1:30 a.m. to 





j aa Ss 
ABC's Kathleen Sullivan, lured from rival CNN, confers with This Morning Co-Anchor Steve Bell 
The big three move to make the box in the wee hours more than a night light 


or a snooze. 


2:30 a.m. (Fridays 2 a.m. to 3 a.m.); ABC's 
This Morning, 6 a.m. to 7 a.m.; and NBC's 
Early Today, a 6:30 a.m. curtain raiser to 
the 30-year-old Today show, which airs at 
7 a.m. To come in October are an ABC 
hour of news and talk from midnight to | 
a.m., featuring Interviewer Phil Donahue, 
and a CBS marathon from 2 a.m. to 7 a.m 
that will lead into the network's Morning 
News from 7 a.m. to 9 a.m. CBS was first 
to announce its move, but it will be the 
last into the fray. Claims a CBS executive 
“We want to get il right the first time.” 
ABC might have benefited from such 
counsel. Despite slick graphics, pulsating 
music and all the other hallmarks of ABC 
News President Roone Arledge’s razzma- 
tazz, This Morning's first week was gener- 
ally awkward and error prone. After a sol- 
emn-toned introduction to a supposed 
report about the economic woes of Ameri- 
can auto manufacturers, Economics Edi- 








tor Dan Cordtz delivered instead a primer 
on currency exchange rates. Segments on 
successive days ascribed the singular posi- 
tion of “front runner” for the 1984 Demo- 
cratic presidential nomination to two 
men, Edward Kennedy and Walter Mon- 
dale. Both anchors made frequent if triv 

ial mistakes: once Steve Bell even an- 
nounced the time wrong. The show's 
other anchor, Kathleen Sullivan, who was 
wooed, perhaps not coincidentally, from a 
highly visible role at Cable News Net- 
work, was appealingly energetic, but often 
seemed ill at ease. She mumbled, misread, 
and even looked abruptly away when she 
garbled words. One notable malapropism 
“Police spokesmen are involving any 
comment.” More seriously, the show 
hyped the as yet unsubstantiated charges 
of sexual misconduct between members of 
Congress and Capitol Hill pages, and used 
an artist’s rendering of a compromising 
scene, also seen repeatedly on ABC's 
World News Tonight, that implied that 
the network had prejudged the charges as 


true 
U nlike This Morning's hectic news- 
room set, which clashes oddly with 
the scene it leads into, the laid-back living 
room of Good Morning America, NBC’S €x- 
panded Today used approximately the 
same cast on the same set. The only visi- 
ble change last week was the less than ex- 
uberant mood of Co-Anchor Bryant 
Gumbel. Though he was given additional 
pay for having to rise at 4:30 a.m., Gum- 
bel told TIME: “I don’t think anybody in | 
his right mind would choose to get up ear- 
lier and work more. But I was not going 
to be the reason why it could not get 
done.” 

NBC's late-night effort is in a sense an 
extension of its late lamented magazine 
show Weekend (1974-79). It has the same 
driving forces: News President Frank and 
Co-Anchors Lloyd Dobyns and Linda El- 
lerbee, who write and perform in an ami- 
ably wry style. Overnight has a casual look 
and quirky curiosity, even when examin- 
ing hard news. For example, a rumination 
on Secretary of State Alexander Haig’s 
resignation was preceded by a report that 
Haig was on a list of America’s best- 
dressed men. Nancy Reagan's birthday 
was noted with a clip of her acting in a 
forgettable 1952 TV show 

Thus far the new shows are of unprov- 
en value financially. ABC is not even al- 
tempting, until January, to sell commer- 
cials for the first half-hour of its show 
running instead promotions and public 
service announcements. CBS News Presi- 
dent Sauter says, “The people in sales are 
optimistic, but it’s impossible to say when 
we can reach a break-even point.” NBC 
however, has already covered its bet. Says | 
Frank: “It was easy. We just added anoth 
er commercial to our regular evening 
news.” By William A. Henry lil. Reported by 
Denise Worrell/New York 
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Economy & Business— 


What in the World Is Wrong? 





Slow growth and swift inflation stymie rich and poor nations alike 


ecession. The word no longer 
seems adequate to describe the re- 
lentless turmoil that is shaking the 
world economy. More and more politi- 
cians, businessmen and economists are 
beginning to have a few haunting fears 
that this economic decline could spiral 
out of control, leading to a breakdown 
in the economic system. Said 
Canadian Prime Minister 
Pierre Trudeau at the recent 
Versailles economic summit: 
“We are moving from crisis 
to catastrophe.” Warns Paul 
McCracken, former chair- 
man of the Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers under Presi- 
dent Nixon: “The world 
economy is balanced on a 
knife-edge and could easily 
plunge into another era 
of international economic 
disintegration.” 
While nations have 
| struggled with the twin 
scourges of swift inflation 
and slow economic growth, 
| millions of people have lost 


year 


their jobs. Steep interest rates have de- 
stroyed thousands of businesses. Count- 
| less companies have been unable to mod- 
ernize obsolete factories. The promise of 
economic expansion, always the driving 
force of capitalism, suddenly seems in 
Jeopardy 
Despite a wrenching retrenchment, 
the international economy appears to be 
no closer to a robust recovery than when 
the agony began. Indeed, for many coun- 
tries the problems are intensifying, and 
governments that have tried to expand 
their economies while others were bat- 
tling inflation are rethinking their poli- 
cies. Rocked by a falling currency, France 
slapped a four-month wage and price 
freeze on its economy and devalued the 
franc by 10%. Beset by near record inter- 
est rates and high unemployment, Cana- 
da unveiled an austere budget that would 





limit salary increases for its federal work- 


ers to 6%, or about half the rate of infla- 
tion. Faced with an alarming government 
deficit, Belgium took the unprecedented 
| step of prohibiting cost of living increases 
| to pensioners and wage earners now re- 
| ceiving more than $530 per month. 
| As virtually every country has curbed 
its money supply in the fight against infla- 
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| tion, high interest rates have created a | 


worldwide financial crunch. Scores of na- 
tions deeply in debt are finding it difficult 
to meet their payments. Private banks 
have cut off credit to whole areas of East- 
ern Europe, Latin America and Africa. 
Some bankers and economists fear a pro- 
longed contraction of credit that could 
disrupt world trade. Says Fritz Leutwiler, 
chairman of the Bank for International 
Settlements: “When all the banks get wor- 
ried at once, there may be a squeeze. The 
[international financial] markets are ex- 
tremely vulnerable.” 

Not since the Great Depression of the 
1930s has an economic downturn had 
such global reach. The crisis has become 
epidemic, almost inescapable. It infects 
both strong and weak economies, rich and 
poor nations, capitalist democracies and 
Communist dictatorships 

In the U.S. and Western Europe, the 








slump has swelled the ranks of the unem- 
ployed to a post-World War II record of 
22 million, or almost one out of every ten 
workers. Even in West Germany, one of 
the foremost economic powerhouses of 
the postwar era, joblessness has nearly 
doubled since 1979, to 6.8%, and the pace 
of business bankruptcies has increased 
more than 100%. Says Karl 
Otto Péhl, president of the 
West German Bundesbank 
“Resignation and pessimism 
are more widespread than at 
any time since the war.” 

For most of the less- 
developed countries, the 
global downturn has been 
devastating. In Costa Rica, 
where unemployment has 
risen to 17%, the government 
is stepping up a program to 
hand out bread, rice, beans 
and other food to the jobless. 
In Tanzania, where inflation 
is running at 29%, the gov- 
ernment has dropped 966 
projects from its budget, in- 
cluding the construction of 


several schools and the country’s new 
capital at Dodoma. 

Communist nations have fared no 
better than free-market ones. In the Sovi- 
et Union, where factories are increasingly 
outdated, annual growth has slowed to 
less than 2%, in contrast with 4.8% only 
five years earlier. After a third consecu- 
tive dismal harvest, the Soviets this year 
will have to import a record 44 million 
tons of grain. The Soviets’ East European 
satellites have run up $60 billion in debt to 
Western governments and banks, includ- 
ing $25 billion owed by Poland alone. 

Perhaps the only oasis in the world 


| 











economic wasteland is the far-eastern rim | 
of Asia. By selling high-quality products | 


at low prices, Japan, South Korea, Singa- 
pore, Taiwan and Hong Kong have gar- 
nered prodigious growth and captured 
hefty shares of the world markets for au- 
tos, steel, shipbuilding, electronics and 
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clothing. Nonetheless, slug- 
gish growth in the West has 
started to cut into the de- 
mand for Asian exports. 
Moreover, tightening trade 
restrictions pose a threat to 
Asian economies. Japan, 
for example, had to curb its 
car exports to the U.S. and 
several European countries, 
after having been threat- 
ened with quotas. 

Evidence is building 
that the world economy is j 
| going through more than a 
temporary, cyclical down- 
turn. Says Herbert Giersch, 
director of West Germany’s 
Institute for World Eco- 
nomics in Kiel: “The stag- 
nation of the European 
economy will not be solved 
before the end of the decade.” Chase 
Econometrics, a U.S. consulting firm, has 
projected that between now and 1991, an- 
nual growth in most industrial countries 
will average only 2% to 3%. Worse, Chase 
predicts that unemployment in the U.S. 
and Europe will hover around 8% to 9% 
over the next decade. 

Such forecasts are shocking and so- 
bering for an entire generation of Ameri- 
cans and Europeans who have lived 
through an unprecedented period of post- 
war prosperity. In the halcyon years be- 
tween 1950 and 1972, growth averaged 
about 5% annually and unemployment 
stayed below 4%. Living standards 
surged, and world trade blossomed as 
never before. Growth seemed easy, almost 
an inalienable right. 


ow that those good times are be- 

coming only a distant memory, 

stunned societies face the same 
baffling question; What went wrong? 
Some scholars have begun to think that 
the strong postwar growth may have been 
a historical fluke created by special cir- 
cumstances. Says Harvard Historian 
Charles Maier: “Previously, Europe had 
gone through 500 years of history without 
a real concept of economic 
growth at all. Good years 
and bad years tended to 
balance each other out. In 
the 1950s and the 1960s the © 
Western economies benefit- ~ 
ed from a great number of | 
conditions that in retro- 
spect seem quite unique.” 
| These favorable forces in- | 
cluded an agricultural revo- 
lution that boosted food 
production and freed an 
army of workers to migrate 
from farms to cities, a vast 
expansion of educational 
opportunities and the avail- 
ability of cheap energy. In 
addition, Princeton Eco- 
nomics Professor Peter 
Kenen points out, growth 
spurted because “the econo- 
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ing the Depression and the war of capital 
equipment and durable consumer goods, 
and they needed to restock.” 

Perhaps the single most important 
turning point in the postwar period was 
the quadrupling of oil prices by the Orga- 
nization of the Petroleum Exporting 
Countries between 1973 and 1975. Infla- 
tion, which was already a budding prob- 
lem in the West, suddenly raged out of 
control. In the 1950s and 1960s, prices in 
the industrial countries had risen on aver- 
age about 2% to 3% a year. For the 1970s 
that figure jumped to 9%. In the US., 
Britain, France and Italy, annual infla- 
tion had topped 13% by 1980. 

It is tempting to blame OPEC for 
chronic inflation, but the real explanation 
is not that easy. Economists have become 
more and more convinced that inflation is 
a complex phenomenon resulting both 
from the energy problem and from sever- 
al social and political developments that 
emerged in Western societies during the 
prosperous period after World War II. 
Some of the most important trends: 


Energy Euphoria. Cheap petroleum was a 
major catalyst of the postwar boom, but it 
created a pervasive energy dependence 
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zthroughout the industrial 
=world. With the price of oil 
Sunder $2 per bbl., most fac- 
WStories were designed and 
Fbuilt with little thought 
© given to how much energy 
they would consume. In 
many cases, businessmen 
replaced expensive workers 
with machines that used 
large amounts of fuel. 

In the US., cheap ener- 
gy shaped a whole society. 
Americans took for granted 
that they could drive cars as 
big as they wanted, as fast 
as they wanted and as far | 
as they wanted. Suburbs 
sprawled for miles beyond 
industrial and urban cen- 
ters. Builders put up houses 
without adequately insulat- 
ing them for energy efficiency. 

By the time the Arab oil embargo hit 
in 1973, Western nations were dangerous- 
ly vulnerable. They could not rebuild 
their factories and homes or replace their 
cars overnight, and thus had to accept 
OPEC’s quadrupling of oil prices. 


Great Expectations. Along with the spurt 
of postwar growth came an explosion of 
expectations. Both in the U.S. and Eu- 
rope, people came to expect regular wage 
hikes and an ever rising standard of liv- 
ing. They increasingly looked to govern- 
ments for a wide array of social programs: 
generous old-age pensions, broad medical 


ment insurance. 

When OPEC jacked up its prices, those 
expectations did not change. Instead of 
taking OPEC’s action as a sign that in- 
creases in Western standards of living 
would slow down, most workers demand- 
ed compensation for energy price rises, 
and wages spiraled upward. Businessmen 
hiked their prices to reflect higher costs. 
Pensioners and other recipients of gov- 
ernment benefits expected cost of living 
increases in their checks. In short, energy 
price rises were translated into general- 

romricron ized inflation. 

The West was strongly 
susceptible to this price spi- 
ral because of the institu- 
tions that had evolved dur- 
ing the postwar prosperity. 
Power had become more 
concentrated in large cor- 
porations, labor unions and 
lobbying groups ranging 
from the Gray Panthers in | 
the US. to the National 
Federation of Farmers’ 
Unions in France. Explains 
Economist Mancur Olson 
of the University of Mary- 
land: “In stable, democratic 
societies, special-interest 
groups accumulate over 
time, and they push to raise | 
prices, wages or govern- 
ment spending. They can 








| mies had been starved dur- 


Not since the Depression has a downturn had such global reach. 


only serve their members 
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by trying to win a larger slice of the social 
pie.” In aiming to shield themselves from 
inflation, such groups perpetuate it 

Asian societies have adapted better to 
inflation, partly because their people have 
been less rigid in their expectations. Japa- 
nese workers, for example, who are fierce- 
ly loyal to their firms, are willing to‘accept 
pay cuts during hard times. Says Samuel 
Brittan, a leading British economist: “The 
one part of the world in which there is real 
wage flexibility is Southeast Asia.’ 


The Growth of Government. Demands 
for inflation protection have led to a 
steady swelling of government spending 
Since 1960, in the major industrial nations 
the portion of gross national product con- 
sumed by government has gone from 28% 
to 38%. Though taxes have risen sharply 
during that period, they have not kept up 
with spending. Virtually every country is 
running a record budget deficit 

These shortfalls have driven up inter- 
est rates because government borrowing 
has absorbed funds that could otherwise 
have been loaned to private industry 
When governments have tried to help fi- 
nance deficits by increasing their money 
supplies, the result has been more infla- 
tion. Says Jan Tumlir, chief economist of 
the international organization GATT 
(General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade): “The decisive political issue for 
the 1980s will be to get government ex- 
penditures under control.” 


The Squeeze on Business. While govern- 
ments have expanded, private industry 
has been pressured by high interest rates, 
rising taxes and wage demands. Wages, 
even after adjustment for inflation, have 
gone up faster than labor productivity, the 
amount of output per worker. In other 
words, businessmen have been paying 
more for labor but getting less for their 
money. On top of wages, businesses must 
pay ever higher payroll taxes. In West 
Germany, such taxes amount to 21.5% of 
an employee's wages 

Over the past decade, heavy tax and 
wage burdens, along with sluggish 
growth, have cut deeply into business 
profits. Confronted by lagging profits and 
Steep interest rates, Western companies 
have been forced to slash their spending 
for capital investment. In 1970, the U.S 
and Western Europe devoted about 4% of 
their national income to buying new 
equipment and building factories that 
would add to industrial capacity. By 1982 
that ratio had fallen to less than 2° 

Besides economic conditions 
factors in Western societies have contrib 
uted to the investment slump. Environ- 
mental-protection groups like the Sierra 
Club in the U.S. and the Greens in West 
Germany have helped create a regulatory 
atmosphere that has been hostile to indus- 
trial growth. In the U.S. particularly) 
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able for investment. Says Herman Kahn, 
director of the Hudson Institute, a New 
York-based research group: “People are 
really not willing to sacrifice for economic 
growth any more.” 

The decline in capital spending is per- 
haps the most important reason why the 
West is losing ground to Japan and its 
Asian neighbors. Japan's rate of invest- 


ment in new plants and equipment is 8%, | 


or four times as high as that in the U.S 
and Europe. While the West is increasing- 
ly saddled with obsolete, energy-wasting 
factories, Japan is more quickly building 
up-to-date facilities that churn out sturdy 
products at the cheapest possible cost 


he steady deterioration of the 

Western economies has put ever 

greater pressure on political lead- 
ers to find a way to revive growth and re- 
duce unemployment. If they resort to the 
traditional remedies of increasing govern- 
ment spending or their money supplies, 
they run the risk of fueling inflation and 
ultimately hindering growth. Wrote Rim- 
mer de Vries, chief international econo- 
mist for New York City’s Morgan Guar- 
anty Trust Co., in his respected news- 
letter, World Financial Markets: “\t is 
widely appreciated today that any trade- 
off between inflation and unemployment 
applies only to the short run, and that in 
order to achieve long-run economic 
growth it is essential to reduce inflation 
and inflationary expectations.” 

Alan Greenspan, who was chief eco- 
nomic adviser to President Ford, argues 
that the inflation cycle can be broken only 
if governments reduce their spending and 
keep their money supplies expanding at a 
slow pace. Says he: “The monetary au- 
thorities have to remain tough. Faster 
money growth might push interest rates 
down temporarily, but it would also rein- 
force fears of inflation. Such fears would 
drive interest rates right back up.” 

In the past month, Portugal and New 
Zealand, as well as France, have tried to 
attack inflation directly by imposing con- 
trols on wages, prices or both. Though at- 
tractive in principle, such policies are dif- 


ficult to administer in practice. To make | 
them work, governments must monitor | 


hundreds of thousands of wage and price 
decisions. Moreover, past experience with 
controls, including the wage-price freeze 
imposed by President Nixon in 1971, 


shows that inflation returns once the re- | 


strictions are lifted. Says Economist Clif- 
ford Hardin, who was a member of the 
Cost of Living Council that oversaw Nix- 
on’s freeze: “Wage and price controls 
can’t work. They are self-defeating.” 
Inflation will be easier to tame if West- 
ern nations work to encourage more ener- 
gy conservation and new production 
While most European governments have 
levied gasoline taxes of $1 per gal. or more, 
the US. has flinched at raising its federal 
4¢-per-gal. tax even slightly. ““Conserva- 
tion of gasoline in the U.S. should be 
pushed a bit faster and further than mar- 
ket prices alone have done,” says James 
McKie, professor of economics at the 
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| ealinenile of Texas. He supports a feder- 
al gasoline tax of at least 10% of the price 
ofa gallon. 

America has also been slow to remove 
price controls from natural gas. Such re- 
straints discourage energy saving and si- 
phon away profits that the gas industry 
could use for new exploration. Says Econ- 
omist Robert Pindyck of M.I.T.: “With 
artificially low prices, people consume 
more than they should. They waste it.” 

Another crucial policy issue facing all 
nations is the proper role of government 
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technology. At the Versailles summit, 
| French President Frangois Mitterrand 
urged that governments take the lead in 
planning the areas of technology that 
should be pursued and in financing those 
ventures. In the US., Felix Rohatyn, a 
| partner in New York City’s Lazard 
Fréres investment banking firm, has 
| called for a new Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation that would disburse govern- 
ment loans to help rebuild America’s in- 
dustrial base. Critics of this kind of na- 
tional industrial planning argue, however, 
that public funds would too often flow not 


= —_—_ 


to the most deserving industries but to the | 
most politically powerful ones. 

Industrial experts like William Aber- 
nathy and Robert Hayes, professors at the 
Harvard Business School, think that the 
burden of revitalizing industry must ulti- 
mately rest on corporate managers. They 
contend that U.S. business executives 
have paid too much attention to finance 
and marketing and have neglected basic | 
production techniques, the kind of fine 
details of efficiency that make Japanese | 
companies so successful. 

President Reagan believes that low- 





in revitalizing industry and promoting 














Europe’s Outlook Darkens 


= December, just before Western Europe’s third year of 
slump began, TIME’s European Board of Economists saw 
some glimmers of hope that an upswing might start in the latter 
half of 1982. Reunited last week in London, the same six board 
members agreed that the glimmers were gone. They have been 
extinguished mainly by persistent and punishingly high inter- 
est rates. The panelists now foresee a further slowing in West- 
ern Europe’s economic growth for the rest of the year, accom- 
panied by a steady rise in unemployment, which is already at a 
postwar high of 9.8%. 

Some board members regarded the prolongation of the re- 
cession as the painful price of wringing inflation out of the sys- 
tem. Others, like Hans Mast, a University of Zurich lecturer 
and executive vice president for Crédit Suisse, feared that the 
deflationary cure has become too dangerous. He noted that 
trade protectionism is growing and that there is also the risk of 
an international financial squeeze that could dry up bank lend- 
ing. It was time, said Mast, “to go on the economic offensive” 
against present policies. 

In contrast to the prevailing view among European govern- 
ment officials and economists, a majority of the board did not 
consider that the U.S. should be held responsible for high world- 
wide interest rates and the dollar's excessive strength. Jan Tum- 
lir, chief economist for the General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade in Geneva, described European complaints asa “demand 
that the U.S. create more money in the hope that interest rates 
will fall.” He said that this would be a recipe for more inflation. 
Samuel Brittan, assistant editor of London’s Financial Times, 
agreed. Said he: “Whatever the U.S. economy does, the Europe- 
ans are going to grumble. If the U.S. concentrates on stabilizing 
its economy, that is the best it can do for 


versity of Kiel’s Institute for World Economics. He believes 
that the upswing will finally come in 1983, when growth will 
reach 1.5%. Unemployment is expected to rise to 7.5% of the 
work force this year. Inflation, which was 6.3% last year, will 
drop to 4% by the end of 1982. 

Giersch blames excessively high wages in West Germany 
and most of the rest of the European Community for the persis- 
tence of the recession. Readjusting the price of labor is a pain- 
ful process that he expects will take the rest of this decade. Said 
Giersch: “We hope that the political consensus will be strong 
enough to support this development.” 


ITALY. With an underlying dynamism and a notable talent for 
improvisation, the Italian economy, for the moment, is weath- 
ering the recession better than its European partners. Guido 
Carli, former governor of the Bank of Italy, expects that 
growth this year will reach 2%. 

Italy’s expansion, however, is accompanied by the highest 
inflation among the major countries in the European Commu- 
nity: 16% during the past year. Moreover, unemployment will 
stay high, perhaps as much as 11% by year’s end. 

The most imminent threat to the economy and to political 
stability, says Carli, comes from a monumental budget deficit 
that is expected this year to reach $46.3 billion. That is a stun- 
ning $10.7 billion more than the government's target. This 
huge spending is mainly for government subsidies of Italy’s de- 
pressed regions, social security and public health. 


BRITAIN. Estimates for growth this year have again been 
scaled downward. Samuel Brittan now predicts an increase in 
the gross national product of just .75%, instead of the 2% he 
foresaw in January. On the positive side, he points out that pri- 
vate investment has held up remarkably well, and inflation, 
which was running at 20% annually in 





itself and for the world.” 

The board agreed that Western 
European leaders have little choice but 
to continue their anti-inflationary poli- 
cies. France’s go-it-alone attempt dur- 
ing the past year to attack unemploy- 
ment through an expansionary 
economic policy ended embarrassingly 
last month in the devaluation of the 
franc and the establishment of 
wage and price controls. 

A summary of the panel's 


% of civilian 
labor force 
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11.5% 








prognosis for the four largest coun- FRANCE 8.9% 
tries of the European Community: ITALY 9.6% 
WEST GERMANY. The economy WGERMANY 6.7% 
of Western Europe’s most impor- US 


tant industrial power will decline 
1% this year, according to Her- 
bert Giersch, director of the Uni- 
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UNEMPLOYMENT 
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1980, will drop this year to 8%. 
Unemployment in Britain, already 
the highest in the European Commu- 
nity, is expected to reach a high of 
12.6% this year. Said Brittan: “I do not 
think that even this government will 
be able to let unemployment go on ris- 
ing beyond this point.” He expects 
some job-creation programs and other 
policy tinkering later in the year. 





12.6% FRANCE. Despite the efforts of 
9x France's year-old Socialist gov- 
11% EB ernment to stimulate growth, 

Jean-Marie Chevalier, professor 
7.5% of economics at the University of 
9.25% = Paris Nord, says he is being opti- 


mistic in foreseeing a 1% increase 
in the G.N.P. this year. One of the 
main effects of the government's 
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er taxes can free money for investment 
and give a boost to business. Following 
his lead, Congress last year passed big 
corporate and individual tax cuts. So 
far, high interest rates have thwarted 
the impact of those tax breaks. If, how- 
ever, Congress can bring rates down by 
slowing Government spending, many 
economists, like Rudolph Penner of the 
American Enterprise Institute, believe 
that the new tax legislation will increase 
investment. 

Some executives in ailing industries 
like autos and steel want more than tax 
relief. They seek quotas and other barriers 
against certain cheap imports from Japan 


















and even some European countries. Con- 


sumers, however, would suffer. Trade bar- 
riers tend to protect inefficient manage- 
ments and raise prices, while foreign 
competition forces an industry to stay 
lean and keep its costs down. 

One of the oft forgotten axioms of in- 
ternational economics is that in a system 
of free trade, in which each nation sells 
what it can produce most cheaply, every- 
one stands to gain. The decades of record 
growth after World War II were also a 
time of rapid expansion of world trade, 
whereas the Great Depression developed 
during a period of rising tariffs and 
international tensions. A return to protec- 


‘14% 





BRITAIN, 











tionism would leave everyone poorer. 

Clearly, the Western nations have 
come to a critical juncture. They must 
cool off popular expectations and change 
the more-more mentality that has favored 
present consumption over investment for 
the future. To do that, they will have to 
curb government spending, control infla- 
tion and bring down interest rates. The 
world may never return to the heady 
growth of the postwar years, but correct 
and consistent policies can get Western 
countries out of their long-running 
slump. —By Charles Alexander. 
Reported by D1. Coutu/Bonn and Frederick 
Ungeheuer/New York 





% ES _ maintained 

FRANCE — 0.7% 3189 1x that the damage to European in- 

{My _@.7% 2x OB powers hagons op asap 

W.GERMANY 0.6% inflicted on the Soviets, who have 

US. 0.8% the basic pipeline technology to 

finish the job without U.S. equip- 

ment or licenses. Tumlir also 

j warned that the American effort 

result, to assert national sovereignty over 

Lab ancectiaset er badkooo ryheraaery American firms abroad conflicts with very basic principles of 
The new wage and price controls will undoubtedly leadtoa _ international law 

slowdown in inflation. For the first six months of the year, The board members agreed, however, that Wesi- 


1% increase in the last three months of the year, which would 
result in an annual inflation rate of 10.5%, Said he: “This is not 


a dense E 
Said he: “I do not think that any coun- 
try now can fight unemployment alone, 
with success, because of the openness of 
the world economy.” 


During the past year, interna- 


tional politics and international quested all their clients, developed 
economics have become increas- BRITAIN, 2% or developing, to pay at once, they 
ingly intertwined. The Reagan FRANCE 14% would cause the collapse of the fi- 
Administration has been trying to ITALY 18.2% nancial system.” At a time when 
influence Soviet foreign policy the global economy seems so pre- 
through economic sanctions. The W.GERMANY 6.3% cariously balanced, this and other | 
members of TIME’s board strongly US. 8.9% measures of economic warfare look 
opposed most of these policies. like dangerous weapons that 


They unanimously rejected 
Reagan’s policy of trade sanctions 
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been urging the banks to declare Poland 
in default in order to increase pressure 
on Warsaw. The European economists 
were split on that issue. Although the 
board disapproved of using economic 
measures for political purposes, Brittan 
questioned the wisdom of continual re- 
scheduling of the debt. He called the 
process “default by a slightly sweeter 
name.” Carli replied that the banks had 
little choice. Said he: “If banks re- 


should be handled with extreme 
care. —By Frederick Painton 
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Economy & Business 





Oklahoma K.O. 


Big losses for a small bank 





A! the start of business early last week, 
depositors crowded into the lobby of 
Oklahoma City’s Penn Square Bank and 
patiently stood in line to take out all their 
money. Still more customers waited out- 
side so that they could also withdraw their 
funds. Penn Square was in the process of 
becoming the 22nd bank in the US. to 
collapse this year. 

The Oklahoma bank had assets of 
only about $525 million, or a mere frac- 
tion of those held by large commercial 
lenders like New York’s Citibank, which 
counts nearly $105 billion in assets. Yet 
the tremors from Penn Square’s fall were 
felt far beyond the bank’s stuccoed shop- 
ping-mall office. 

Under its aggressive and hard-charg- 
ing chairman, William P. (“Wild Bill’’) 





Jennings, the bank had cultivated an im- | 


age as a canny deal spotter in the risky 
business of financing energy drilling and 
exploration projects. The lending was 
made possible by a common practice 
called overlining. Under federal regula- 
tions, a bank cannot make loans to any 
one borrower that amount to more than 
10% of its capital. One way around that 
restriction is for a small bank to parcel out 
shares in proposed large loan deals to 
more important banks. During the oil- 
drilling boom that peaked last December, 
Penn Square found big-city bankers more 
than willing to participate in the loans. 

As a modest oil glut developed in the 
past year, however, the price of Oklaho- 
ma crude started slumping, from a peak of 


Square’s once attractive loans suddenly 
became big burdens for borrowers in- 
creasingly unable to repay. 

Two weeks ago rumors began tc circu- 














Depositors lining up in the heat to withdraw their money from the Penn Square Bank 


$38 per bbl. toa trough of about $32. Penn | 














late that the bank was in trouble. When 
federal bank regulators last week declared 
the institution effectively insolvent and 
seized it, the biggest losers were not Penn 
Square's jittery depositors, whose savings 
were generally covered by federal deposit 
insurance up to $100,000 an account, but 
the bank’s big-city banking partners. They 
may end up with huge losses from the col- 
lapse, and major lawsuits may result. 

Hardest hit was Chicago’s Continen- 
tal Illinois National Bank & Trust Co., 
the seventh largest American commercial 
bank, which had made about $1 billion 
worth of loans in cooperation with Penn 
Square. Losses on the loans are now ex- 
pected to wipe out Continental Illinois’ 
anticipated $59 million profit for the cur- 
rent quarter. 

Another potential loser is Chase 
Manhattan, the third-largest U.S. bank. 
Already reeling from a $117 million loss 
in the second quarter because of shaky 
deals with the now defunct Wall Street 





The real losers were the stunned and embarrassed big-city lending partners. 


trading firm of Drysdale Government Se- 
curities Inc., Chase last week faced at 
least partial write-offs on perhaps $250 
million worth of bad loans. 

Moreover, some 150 credit unions 
could lose as much as $20 million. Among 
them was that of the U.S. House of Repre- 
sentatives, which had $900,000 in unin- 
sured deposits at Penn Square. 

Publicly, banking officials sought to 
down-play the Penn Square collapse as a 
special case of a small bank having run 
amuck with grandiose schemes. Said 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
Chairman William Isaac: “It won’t take 
long for people to calm down and recog- 
nize this for what it is, an aberration.” Pri- 
vately, moneymen seemed less confident. 
Lamented one top Federal Reserve offi- 
cial ruefully: “We just do not need this. 
You can only proclaim that so many trag- 
edies are unique before a pattern begins to 


emerge in people’s minds.” B 
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MoonWars 
Procter & Gamble fights back 


oO day around the year 1851, a Cin- 
cinnati wharf hand painted black 
crosses on boxes of Procter & Gamble | 
candles so that illiterate workers could 
distinguish them. In time the cross be- 
came a star. Then a dozen more stars 
were added to signify the original 13 colo- 
nies, as well as a quarter moon with a hu- 
man face, a popular image of the time. By 
1882 the unusual logo had become Procter 
& Gamble’s trademark. 

Today the man-in-the-moon symbol 
appears on everything the mighty market- 
eer (1981 sales: $11.4 billion) makes, in- 
cluding Crest toothpaste, Jif peanut butter 
and a host of soap and detergent products. 
Lately, however, it has become a major 
corporate problem because of a virulent 
whispering campaign alleging that the 
logo is satanic and that Procter & Gamble 
is somehow involved in the worship of the 
devil. The talk first surfaced in January 
1980, and reappeared two years later when 
the firm began getting thousands of phone 
calls about stories that company officials 
had confessed on the Phil Donahue and 
Merv Griffin television shows that Procter 
& Gamble and its top executives were sup- 
porting devil worship. There were never 
any such programs. 

Procter & Gamble found that the lat- 
est rumors were being spread by Funda- 
mentalist religious groups, mostly in the 
South. Several pastors had passed on the 
tales from their pulpits. Leaflets urging 
Christians to stop buying the company’s 
products were being distributed in front of 
churches, schools and stares. 

The company counterattacked by 
sending out a mailing to 48,000 Southern 
churches and enlisting the aid of religious 
leaders like the Rev 
Jerry Falwell to deny 
the reports. Says Fal- 
well: “The only way to 
stop this is for pastors to 
inform their congrega- 
tions that the whole 
thing is a farce.” 

Earlier this month, 
Procter & Gamble took 
its strongest action. It 
filed defamation suits against three per- 
sons who allegedly spread the rumors and 
advocated a boycott of Procter & Gamble 
products: an Atlanta man who works for a 
grocery-products distributor and a Pensa- 
cola, Fla., couple who sell competing 
household goods door to door. 

Said a Procter & Gamble spokesman: 
“Your first reaction is to laugh about it, but 
it has become such a major distraction to 
our organization that we have decided 
enough is enough. It’s not funny any 
more.” Although its sales have yet to be af- 
fected by the rumors, Procter & Gamble 
says it will file more lawsuits if the tales do 
not die down. a 
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1982 Wimbledon Victor Connor: 


When the rains ended at 
this year’s Wimbledon, Jimmy 
Connors, 29, again had his 
place in the sun: the legendary 
grass of Centre Court. In the ti- 
tle match, Connors revived 
fires of the past to defeat last 
year’s champion, 23-year-old 
John McEnroe, 3-6, 6-3, 6-7, 7-6, 


| 6-4. The triumph marked Con- 


nors’ first Wimbledon champi- 
onship since 1974, an eight- 


year span between victories | 


topped only by Bill Tilden’s 
nine-year hiatus (1921 to 
1930). “I was going to do any- 
thing not to let this chance slip 
by,” said Connors afterward. 
“I was going to fight to the 
death.” Another veteran, two- 
time Wimbledon Winner Mar- 
tina Navratilova, 25, slammed to 
a 6-1, 3-6, 6-2 victory over 
Chris Evert Lloyd, 27, in the 
women’s final. The victory of- 
fered a bonus: $500,000 for 
winning the first three tourna- 
ments in the Playtex Chal- 
lenge (the other two were the 
U.S. Indoors and the Family 
Circle Cup). Centre Court 
matters concluded, the 
Wimbledon governing body— 
which had refused McEnroe 
membership last year as pun- 
ishment for his superbrat be- 
havior—issued a final decision 
“The committee of the All 
England Lawn Tennis and 
Croquet Club announce that 
Mr. J.P. McEnroe has been 
elected an honorary member 
of the club.” 


Some | million keyed-up 
rock fans poach under the 
midday sun at the Gateway 
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Women's Champion Navratilova 


Arch in St. Louis. There are 
600 police officers at your dis- 
posal, but you still face the 
classic problem of transporting 
the feature star to center stage 
without getting him mobbed. 
If you are Lieut. Colonel James 
Hackett, 50, of the St. Louis 
police force, you enlist that 
myopic master of outrageous 
disguise from Middlesex, 
England, Reginald Kenneth 
Dwight. In standard police 


clothing and cruiser, Hackett | 


and Dwight then casually 
drive the 15 blocks to the 
Gateway Arch. Once back- 
stage, Dwight looks around, 
then begins to peel the blue 
to reveal a black matador out- 
fit trimmed with gold sequins, 
a gold belt and a pink sash, 
and his true identity for more 


| than a decade: Elton John, 35. 


The crowd gets its man, but 
the police lose a future New 
Centurion. Says Hackett wist- 
fully: “He looks pretty good in 
uniform.” 








Baryshnikov returning to the spotlight in Other Dances at Spoleto 







































Pearl and Davis harvesting the corn on the set of Hee Haw 


His grands jetés were sup- 
posed to be no more than 
a leap of the imagination. 
Grounded by a knee injury at 
34, almost twice the age of 
some of his male colleagues, 
Mikhail Baryshnikov seemed 
destined for full-time duty as 
artistic director of the Ameri- 
can Ballet Theater. But last 
week at the 19th century Tea- 
tro Nuovo at Spoleto, Italy, 


| “Misha” returned to his air- 


borne artistry, performing 
with élan in Other Dances, a | 
new work by Choreographer 
Jerome Robbins, 63. As for spec- 
ulation that his tum as a danc- | 
er is almost over, “That ‘al- 
most’ can mean a lot of 
things,” says Baryshnikov 
“Meanwhile, I go on dancing.” 


Once upon a time there 
was probably no cotton-pickin’ 
way to get Sammy Davis Jr., 56, 
onto the set ofa television show 
like the yahoo repertory Hee 
Haw. But that was before the 
onetime freedom marcher (“I 
was there in Selma”) was paid 
a backstage call by Roy Clark, 
49, during a stint in Las Vegas 
Next thing he knew Sammy 
was onstage in Nashville, with 
Minnie Peari, 69. Says Davis: “I 
really felt welcome. We're all 
family.” He even brought 
along his own wardrobe: six 
huge diamond rings, two 
diamond-and-gold bracelets, a 
gold wristwatch, a gold choker 
and a gold-and-diamond pen- 
dant with his initials on it. No 
trouble picking Aim out of the 


| crowd in the cornfield 


—By E. Graydon Carter 
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Hollywood's Hottest Summer 


E.T. leads the pack of record-breaking hits 


he lines snaking around 1,323 movie 

theaters this summer are long and 
eager; faces of every hue and age glow 
with anticipation. Outside Los Angeles’ 
Cinerama Dome theater, a young woman 
on crutches stands patiently for 90 min- 
utes, waiting to buy a ticket. Outside a 
theater in Washington, D.C., an elegant 
couple keeps cool by sipping tangerine 
daiquiris. Inside every theater there is ap- 
plause as two names that certify movie 
magic appear on the screen: Steven Spiel- 
berg and E.7-: The Extra-Terrestrial. One 
Boston man in his 20s exults: “This is our 
generation’s Wizard of Oz.” In Atlanta, 
two schoolgirls are still sobbing as they 





me 


A communal rite of summer: a crowd of hundreds waits for hours outside the 


Rocky III ($75 million in six weeks), Co- 
nan the Barbarian ($39 million in eight 
weeks), Spielberg’s suburban gothic chill- 
er Poltergeist ($39.5 million in five weeks), 
and the surprise hit of the spring, the 
basement-budget Porky's ($100 million in 
16 weeks) 

The biggest noise—the music of a ce- 
lestial cash register, 3 million light years 
above Sunset Boulevard—is for E.T 
Spielberg’s rapturous space romance 
touched down on June 11, made $86.9 
million in its first 25 days (see chart) and 
by last weekend had raced to a record 
$100 million. As one awed executive says, 
“E.T. is beyond moviemaking.” Indeed, it 


on 


to the country at a time when we really 
need it.” Others point to the supposed 
boom in cheap entertainment during a re- 
cession. But the current recession was in 
full stagnation last Christmas, when a 
flock of expensive dramas flopped 

Some of the rug merchants who con- 
trol Hollywood are cautiously thanking 
Allah while waiting for the next plague of 
locusts. They point to numbers that have 
obtained for the past decade: each year, 
give or take 10%, the industry sells about 
1 billion tickets in the U.S.; some 20% of 
the population buys 80% of those tickets; 
this core audience tends to be in the 12-to- | 
24 age group; the young attend more mov- 
ies in the months between Memorial Day 
and Labor Day, and so Hollywood serves 
up its big youth-oriented movies in that 
period. Says Frank Price, president of Co- 
lumbia Pictures: “Kid pictures always do 
well in the summer. By fall everyone will 
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Cinerama Dome theater in Los Angeles to see E.T. 


“The industry is giving people the movies they want to see. It is bringing entertainment to the country at a time when we really need it.” 


leave the theater, then segue into a spirit- 
ed argument over who cried more. Back 
atthe Cinerama Dome, the closing credits 
for E.T. roll by to one more standing ova- 
tion. The moviegoers may also have been 
applauding themselves, for they are help- 
ing to create the movies’ biggest-ever hit. 
That happy spirit is contagious. The 
summer escape hatch from work, school 
and the nightly news is leading Ameri- 
cans straight to their local moviehouses, 
and not just to see E.7. The mysterious 
combustion between a movie and its audi- 
ence has created half a dozen outsize hits 
and made this the hottest season in U.S 
film history. Records have been shattered 
at the box office. Biggest opening week- 


end for a movie: Star Trek: The Wrath of 


Khan (June 4-6). Biggest opening two 
weeks: E.T. (June 11-24). Flashiest streak 
for the industry: the past six weeks, every 
one of which earned $100 million in the 
US. Moviegoers were still lining up to see 


is mythmaking. It has become that rare | 
film that seizes the popular imagination | 
and attracts people who rarely go to the | 
movies. Already the word is being passed 
in Hollywood and on Wall Street: E.T 
should pass Star Wars to become the all- 
time box-office champ 

Galloping inflation has robbed some 
glamour from the phrase “alltime box- 
office champ”—in real dollars, Gone 
With the Wind is still No. 1—but even 
these days, a projected worldwide gross of 
$400 million is decent money. So why the 
boom in so many movies? And why now? 
Spielberg, the 34-year-old boy who wove 
the magic carpet of E.T. (as well as Jaws, 
Close Encounters of the Third Kind and 
Raiders of the Lost Ark, all among the ten 
top grossers in movie history), sees a sim- 
ple explanation: “A good film is kidnaped 
by its audience. And this summer the in- 
dustry is giving people the movies they 
want to see. It is bringing entertainment 
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wonder, ‘What happened to the boom?’ " 
Even in the box-office heat wave, Price 
must be wondering; his studio’s Annie, re- 
leased May 21, keeps waiting for tomor- 
row (and tomorrow and tomorrow) to re- 
coup its $50 million investment 

For most studios, though, the finan- 
cial news is so good that movie executives 
can dismiss the challenges from upstart 
competition for the American consumer's 
entertainment dollar. They argue that ca- 
ble lures more viewers away from the net- 
works than from the moviehouses, and 
that video games cannot compete with the 
movies’ sophisticated special effects. They 
can also point to a recent Variety story 
showing that the average cost of making a 
Hollywood movie, which had doubled 
since 1977, actually declined this year 
(from $9.6 million to $9.4 million), Of the 
early summer hits, none ran up a tab of 
more than $20 million. Star Trek 11, 
which has matched its predecessor's early | 
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torrid pace, was made for $11 million, 
one-fourth the cost of the original; the se- 
quel returned its production cost to Para- 
mount within ten days of release. 

Hit or flop, the news travels fast these 
days. “With most Hollywood movies 
opening in 500 to 1,500 theaters,” notes 
Industry Analyst Lee Beaupre, “their 
commercial fates are generally deter- 
mined in the first week.” Art Murphy, 
Variety's box-office expert, explains: “Be- 
cause it costs so much to advertise in the 
newspapers and on television—and be- 
cause of sky-high interest rates—an ex- 
pensive picture has to strike big and fast. 
A movie in 1,500 theaters will make its 
money quickly and then drop off. Even a 
hit can use up its audience in 25 days. 
These movies are flashes, but they are 
megafiashes.”” 


ost studio men will be happy to settle 

for megaflashes in their July and Au- 
gust releases. The biggest question mark 
encases the Disney organization’s TRON, 
a $21 million sci-fi chase set inside a video 
game; it boasts some elegant computer- 
graphics effects and a heart as cold as fre- 
on (see box). Following TRON into the 
theaters are Woody Allen’s A Midsummer 
Night's Sex Comedy, Robin Williams in 
The World According to Garp, Burt Reyn- 
olds and Dolly Parton snuggling up 
in The Best Little Whorehouse in 
Texas, a highly touted comedy 
called Young Doctors in Love, Hen- 
ry Winkler as a morgue manager in 
Night Shift, Richard Gere in the 
gaudy An Officer and a Gentleman, 
and Summer Lovers, Director Ran- 
dal Kleiser’s first dip into soft-core 
sentiment since his sleeper hit The 
Blue Lagoon. 

If all these films fill moviemak- 
ers with a mixed sense of hope and 
anxiety, the reason is that they are 
all unknown properties—and, as Frank 
Mancuso, Paramount Pictures’ head of 
distribution, points out, “the American 
public tends to spend money on what it 
knows.” That means sequels. In the 1960s 
the James Bond series proved that sequels 
could make lots of money, not just the tra- 
ditional formula of 50% to 60% of the orig- 
inal film’s revenue. In 1974 The Godfather, 
Part II \egitimized the sequel as a popular 
art form; and in 1980 The Empire Strikes 
Back vaulted to second place on the all- 
time hit list (trailing only its big broth- 
er, Star Wars). “The Empire Strikes 
Back taught people to trust sequels,” 
says Sid Ganis, vice president of mar- 
keting for Lucasfilm, Ltd., the compa- 
ny that produced the Star Wars series 
(with Revenge of the Jedi due out next 
May) and Raiders of the Lost Ark (with a 
sequel due out in the summer of 1984). 

It also taught the studios. The stam- 
pede was on: the gold rush had become 
the old rush. Of the 110 movies an- 
nounced for release by the six major com- 
panies within the next year, 17 are se- 
quels—from The Sting II to Halloween 3, 
from the fourth Cheech and Chong farce 
to the seventh and eighth Pink Panther 
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comedies. No hit, howev- $86.9 

er venerable, is immune to 

the virus: Disney is pre- 

paring a Return to Oz, and Universa! has 
begun shooting Psycho //. Paramount is 
planning eight tightly budgeted Star Trek 
films, one to be released every 18 months. 
Also from Paramount is a movie with the 
definitive rip-off title Airplane Il: The 
Sequel. 

Sequels have an honorable place in 
the history of movie art and commerce. 
From Charlie Chaplin through Garbo 
and Harlow and Harpo, actors developed 
screen personalities that changed little 
from one film to the next. They were their 
own sequels. And the conventions im- 
posed by genre and the strict Production 
Code assured the moviegoer that all di- 
lemmas would be resolved, all sins rigor- 
ously punished, all endings sealed with a 
kiss. The watchword was continuity—a 
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familiarity that bred the happy addiction 
of mass moviegoing. In 1946, 4 billion 
tickets were sold. 

It was the rise of television that 
robbed the industry of its huge audience; 
for most people moviegoing became an 
event rather than a habit. Because TV 
managed, by its sheer glut, to make famil- 
iarity boring, films could attract the occa- 
sional customer by offering something 
new and daring: giant wrap-around 
screens and special effects, naughty words 
and forbidden themes. The problem was 
that, unlike TV, the movies could not 
keep manufacturing the same product ad 
infinitum. You could make your money 
with Ben-Hur, The Sound of Music or The 
Graduate, then it was back to the story 
board to hope for some other hit. 

In 1977 Star Wars changed all that. 
The film had no stars, an unfamiliar story 
and a genre (science fantasy) that had 
been pronounced box-office poison. 20th 
Century-Fox, which took the project after 
two other studios had turned it down, had 
to strong-arm theater owners into exhibit- 
ing the film. Everyone was wrong; every- 
thing was different. Writer-Director 
George Lucas showed three ways a movie 
could make money: by attracting a core 
audience back to see the same movie 
three, four, a dozen times; by devising se- 
quels as imaginative, and as successful, as 
the original film; and by marketing toys, 
books and other merchandise related to 
the movie. The writing was there for ev- 
eryone to see—on the bottom line. Hit 
sequels have become an event that is 
also a habit—a new story involving 
characters as familiar as Archie Bunk- 
er. The moviegoing cycle has returned 
to Point A: what audiences are looking 
forward to is déja vu. 
































































ow a hit film can generate a multime- 

dia chain reaction. Art Murphy notes 
that “there are seven potential markets 
for a new movie: the theaters, pay TV, 
free TV, cassettes, television syndication, 
merchandising and sound tracks. The 
theatrical release of a film is now the in- 
troduction of a new product. With the 
right handling the product could have a 
shelf life of five, seven, even 20 
years.” The evidence is everywhere 
this summer: Annie dolls, TRON vid- 
eo games, Blade Runner magazines, 
Star Trek books. One industry expert 
jokes that the Holmes-Cooney fight 
was a merchandising spin-off from 
Rocky III. Little E.T. is expected to 
generate a lucrative ranch-house in- 
dustry all his own, with dolls, clocks, 
lunch pails and Christmas toys. 

Merchandising is nothing new to 
the movies either: Gone With the 
Wind spun off dolls, board games, 
Bibles and Scarlett O'Hara Panties. But 
Star Wars perfected the technique. Tak- 
ing a cue from his pal Lucas, Spielberg re- 
tained control of the E.T. merchandising. 
Producer Kathleen Kennedy, 29, con- 
ducted the negotiations. “A year ago,” she 
recalls, “it was hard to convince the heads 
of the big department chain stores that a 











little space creature was going to be lov- 
able to all ages. I showed them E.T.’s pic- 
ture and they went ‘Ugghhh!’” When 
Kennedy approached the M&M Co. to tie 
its chocolate candy pellets into the movie 
script, she was rebuffed. Instead, E.T. fol- 
lows a trail of Reese’s Pieces to Elliott's 
house—and M&M executives are stand- 
ing around with chocolate melting on 
their hands. 


n the executive suites of Hollywood, 

however, the candy is covered with 
gold. A lot of smart people have worked 
hard, not just to produce hits but to insu- 
late their companies from the big movie 
bust. Since the late ‘50s they have supplied 
| the bulk of network TV series. Now they 
have bought into cable companies, pub- 
lishing houses, satellite technology, the 
record industry. They have also partnered 
with one another to distribute films, and 
with the commercial TV networks and 
Home Box Office to create pay cable op- 
erations. The result is an informal cartel 
that could control the entertainment busi- 
ness well into the 21st century. 





For the conservative movie mogul, di- 


| versification is a timid dream come true 


Like a card shark with an ace up one 
approach the gambling table with confi- 
dence. Win or lose, he has done every- 
thing possible to take the risk out of the 
game—because movies are no longer the 
only game in town. At Warner Communi- 
cations, theatrical films accounted for 
about 14% of the company’s 1981 income; 
Atari video games and other consumer 
electronics generated 65%. The Disney 
people would love TRON to be a hit, but 
| they have much more money riding on 








sleeve and a derringer up the other, he can | 











Epcot Center and Tokyo Disneyland, 


Tremors on Dopey Drive 


ast Tuesday, Ted James saw a new movie he didn’t much 

like, and within 24 hours the stock of the film’s producer 
had dropped $83.2 million. Is this the plot for a high-finance 
thriller? A studio executive’s nightmare? The full story is a 
little of both, and a fable proving that the stock market is just 
as vulnerable to whims and whispers as the movie industry. 











their newfangled playgrounds soon open- 
ing in Florida and Japan. Only 
MGM/UA is unprotected by either a con- 
glomerate owner or significant nonmovie 
holdings. Coincidence or not, that is the 
one studio in financial trouble these days. 

This has not been a happy year for the 
MGM/UA studio or for its boss, David 
Begelman, 60. A flurry of flops has left the 
company so deep in debt ($550 million) 
that even the substantial profits from 
Rocky III and Poltergeist will not cover 
this year’s interest payments. Rumors of 
Begelman’s imminent removal were 
spreading even before the galleys of /nde- 
cent Exposure turned up on the marble 
coffee tables of Bel Air last month. David 
McClintick’s book, to be published next 


| month, is a 550-page reconstruction of the 


meetings, phone calls and private anguish 
surrounding Begelman’s departure from a 
similar job at Columbia Pictures in 
1978—after he had admitted to embez- 
zling some $84,000 from the studio, in- 
cluding $40,000 in forged checks 

Indecent Exposure is an absorbing 
movieland saga, but would it play on the 
screen? Today’s young movie consumers 
want quick thrills and fast gags. Every 
one of the 20 top-grossing films of 1981 
was either a comedy or an action-adven- 
ture. The young movie audience has al- 
ways demanded escape. But escape into 
what? Into the child’s first thrill at the 
movies: to be astonished by a great image 
glowing in the dark—a dream or night- 
mare come true in two dimensions. 

And what about the adult audience, 
for whom the most special effect comes 
from the interplay of complex thoughts 
and contradictory feelings? Is there a 
place at the movies for them? Yes, the in- 
dustry replies—if only they would come to 





the theaters. Most of the time, they don’t 
In the last six months of 1981, more than 
a dozen “adult” films were released, in- 
cluding The French Lieutenant's Woman, 
Body Heat, Reds and Ragtime. Only two 
of them raised much more than a sigh at 
the box office: On Golden Pond and Char- 
iots of Fire, with astonishing grosses of 
$108.6 million and $58 million. 

Adult pictures will continue to be 
made—because they look good in the fo- 
lio, because they appeal to the social con- 
science of a studio boss, because they can 
be relatively inexpensive to produce and 
because, you never know, one or two of 
them might surprise everybody and go 
Golden. The problem is that Hollywood’s 
most talented young directors are not in- 
terested in making movies that appeal 
primarily to adults. Instead, as Writer-Di- 
rector Paul Schrader has noted, “they re- 
make the movies they loved as kids.” 


hen the remake is as enchanting as 

E.T,, no one can complain. But a 
prodigiously gifted film maker like Spiel- 
berg might hold even his youthful fans if 
he were to expand his range and make 
other kinds of movies—as Lucas and 
John Carpenter and Brian De Palma 
might. The stray adventurous mogul 
might be persuaded to finance their ven- 
tures into the adult world. And the baby- 
boom audience, just now approaching 
early middle age, might follow them. All 
this could happen tomorrow, and nobody 
could guarantee that the movie industry 
would break another box-office record 
But the eager faces in those long summer 
lines would surely have pleasures worth 
wailing for — By Richard Corliss. 
Reported by Elaine Dutka/New York and 
Martha Smilgis/Los Angeles 














cause of a rush to sell. By the end of the day the listing had 
dropped $2.50 a share, from $58.88. It closed the week at $57. 


“TRON could be one of the five or six biggest films of the 


summer, grossing $30 million to $50 million,” says James, a 
lifelong movie buff with a philosophy degree from Yale and 
an M.B.A. from Harvard. “But that matters less than that it 
won't be the blockbuster they counted on. The expectations of 
the investment community just weren't in line with the reality 
of the film.” James believes that the high price of Disney stock 





James, 39, an analyst with San Francisco's 
Montgomery Securities, flew to Los Angeles for a 
trade screening of TRON, a $21 million inner- 
space fantasy with which the Disney organiza- 
tion hopes to reclaim its share of the movie mar- 
ketplace. “Thirty-five minutes into the film,” he 
says, “the coughing started, and halfway 
through, people began to talk. This was a sympa- 
thetic audience that had turned apathetic. Walt 
Disney used to tell his people, ‘Start with a story, 
then make the movie.’ This time they got it back- 
ward.” The next morning, through Montgom- 
ery’s 30 traders and salesmen, James advised his 
clients to lay off the Disney stock. Wall Street re- 
acted fast. The New York Stock Exchange de- 
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pe 





layed the opening of Disney stock by 2% hrs. be- Analyst Ted James 





ZI 


(15 times its earnings, more than double the ratio 
of the much faster-growing Warner Communica- 
tions) had caused potential buyers to wonder if 
the stock had peaked. “They were ready to hear 
bad news. And I wasn’t the only analyst advising 
to sell. But the train was moving, and I was the 
guy at the station waving it on.” 

James admits to no special acuity as a film 
critic or tea-leaf reader—‘*How should Ted 
James know what makes a great movie?”’—and 
cautions that “the film industry is among the 
most difficult to forecast. We analysts just have 
to have the courage of our convictions and hope 
we're right 51% of the time.” In their executive 
offices on Dopey Drive, the Disney people are 
hoping that Ted James is right only 49%. 
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1. TRIM LINE 
GAS SAVER FLEET 


With U-HAUL, you get a light- 
weight, low-profile, aerodynamic 
moving van designed to safely 
and economically move your 
family and furniture. 


2. MOVING VANS — 
NOT FREIGHT TRUCKS 


With U-HAUL, you get a moving 
van, not just a truck or trailer 

A moving van that is gentle on 
you and your furniture. With a 
soft, furniture-saving suspension, 
padded interior, easy-loading 
low deck and lots of tiedowns. 
And it's easy to drive or tow. 
U-HAUL designs and 






manufactures its own trucks 
and trailers specifically for the 
household mover. We don't buy 
our vehicles for later resale 

to industrial users. You can rent 
or borrow a rough-riding freight 
truck almost anywhere. 
U-HAUL won't rent 


gas-guzzling, freight truck for 
moving. We don't rent trucks — 
we rent moving vans. And we've 
been doing this since 1945. 


3. SAFETY AND 
SECURITY 


With U-HAUL, you get a moving 
van that is in first-class mechan- 
ical condition. And we make 
certain it stays that way. We 


UL 
YOU LESS. 





cover the U.S., Canada and Alaska 
with 6,000 dealers, 1,000 moving 
centers, 600 mobile repair 
units, 150 maintenance shops, 
six manufacturing plants, a 
research center and a certified 
test track. You can count on 
our road service 24-hours a day 
for no additional money. We 

are always nearby — willing, 
quick and able. 


4. LOW RENTAL RATES 


Topping all this, U-HAUL will 
match any competitor's rate, 
discount or guarantee’ Just tell 
us, We mean it when we say 


“U-HAUL COSTS YOU LESS’ Less 


worry, less time, less work, 

less damage, less gas — less 
overall cost. 

WRITE FOR FREE MOVING GUIDE: 


U-HAUL INTERNATIONAL, DEPARTMENT Ti, 
PRO. BOX 21503, PHOENIX, ARIZONA 85036. 










THE BEST 

COSTS YOU LESS 
BECAUSE MOVING 
1S OUR BUSINESS. 


wey Ss SINGING? WHAT’S NEW? WHERE’S SHE HEADING? 


bela HE SAYING? 





There's nothing like PEOPLE. Treat yourself, treat your family, 
It’s the picture-packed weekly toa PEOPLE this week. 

that’s all about everyone. Check 

it out. Take home a PEOPLE— 

just for the fun of it. 




























Ultra-Bite 


New braces for older smiles 





ax Nottingham, 33, a beer whole- 

saler in Hartford City, Ind. had 
crooked teeth as a child and recalls, “I just 
wasn’t ready emotionally for braces.” 
Years later, looking at a family photo- 
graph, he noticed that even as an adult he 
was holding his mouth “very strangely” in 
order to cover his malaligned teeth. Last 
October a dentist spent I hr. 45 min. fit- 
ting Nottingham with braces. Two weeks 
later his teeth were wired. “Within 60 
days, there was a tremendous amount of 
difference,” says Nottingham, whose 18- 
to 24-month treatment will cost $3,000. 
“I’m seeing an aesthetic and a health dif- 
ference.” The one thing that nobody is 
seeing—even when Nottingham smiles 
broadly—is his wires. He is wearing “in- 
visible” braces, which avoid unsightly 
steel bands on the outside of teeth. Says 
he: “I can go out in public, and people 
have no idea I'm wearing them.” 

Nottingham is one of hundreds of 
thousands of adults who are discovering 
braces are not just for youngsters. The 
American Association of Orthodontists 
(A.A.O.) estimates that since the 1970s 
the number of adults wearing braces has 
increased 50% to 75%. The A.A.O. claims 
that of the 4 million Americans currently 
wearing braces about 800,000 are over 18. 
(Adults who openly sport braces include 
Nancy Kissinger, 48, and Miss America 
of 1975, Shirley Cothran Barrett, 29. Bar- 
rett, in fact, appears fully wired in an ad 
the A.A.O. has been running in maga- 
zines to foster a positive image of grownup 
braces.) Says Spiro Chaconas, chairman 
of the department of orthodontics at the 
University of California, Los Angeles, 
Dental School: “If Eleanor Roosevelt 
were alive today and had braces put on 
her teeth at, say, age 60, she could have 
near perfect dentition within a couple of 
years.” 

Much of the credit for the new accep- 
tance of adult braces must go to the invisi- 
ble, or lingual, appliance, which offers an 
alternative to people who cannot face the 
world with a “tin grin.” It was invented by 
Craven Kurz, 39, a Beverly Hills, Calif. 
orthodontist who once was a faculty 
member of UCLA Dental — 
School. Some of Kurz’s pa- © 
tients, among them actors, : 
announcers and even Play- 
boy Bunnies, had a profes- 
sional investment in their | 
smiles. “They were in a ~ 
Catch-22 situation,” explains 
Kurz. “They needed to have 
their teeth straightened, but 
they couldn't use convention- 
al braces—it would be disas- 
trous for their jobs.” 

Kurz came up with the Nancy's smiling face 
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notion of using a new bonding technique 
to attach a brace to the back of the tooth. 
The braces were tightened by a wire an- 
chored to the patient’s molars. After try- 
ing a prototype on his receptionist, Kurz 
filed for a patent in 1976 and sold it two 
years later to Ormco, a dental-appliance 
manufacturing company. At 
3,000 of the nation’s estimated 7,400 orth- 
odontists have signed up for Ormco-spon- 
sored seminars in Kurz’s technique. 
Kurz’s invisible braces cost up to one- 
third more and take about 30% longer to 
install than conventional braces. Like tra- 
ditional braces, they are not recommend- 
ed for patients who have extremely 
crowded teeth or major dental problems. 
A year and a half ago, Ormco and Kurz 
formed a “lingual task force” made up of 
Kurz and several other prominent orth- 
odontists to evaluate the new device. 
Their report warned that “the lingual ap- 
pliance is no panacea” and that “a great 
deal of development remains to be done 
on Kurz’s new braces.”” Nevertheless, says 
James Reynolds, former president of the 
American Association of Orthodontists, 
Kurz’s braces “may revolutionize the 
public acceptance of orthodontics.” 


present 


Not one to rest on his 
laurels, Kurz now has an- 
nounced the development ofa 
“pulsation positioner,” which 
puts pneumatic pressure on a 
latex mold that gradually 
presses teeth into their proper 
position. The pulsator, says 
Kurz, will some day “change 
dentistry more positively than 


the invisible brace.” 


Until 


then, Kurz has already given 


fellow orthodontists plenty to 


chew on. 


TYE Chast dy Peres Kien 


























Capsules 


MALARIA HOPE 
With the advent of DDT in 19339, scientists 
foresaw an end to malaria. They were 
wrong. Though the insecticide had a huge 
impact, the malaria-carrying Anopheles 
mosquito became resistant to DDT, as it 
has to subsequent insecticides. The world’s 
malaria count now stands at a record 400 
million cases. But there isa new hope. Uni- 
versity of California, Riverside, Entomol- 
ogists Brian Federici and Mir Mulla have 
developed a high-power insecticide from 
Bacillus thuringiensis israelensis (or BT1),a 
type of bacteria that is lethal to mosquitoes 
in nature. Unlike DDT, it is environmen- 
tally safe, and mosquitoes show no signs of 
becoming resistant to it. Though tests of 
BTI in malaria-endemic areas are just get- 
ting under way, officials at the World 
Health Organization are enthusiastic. It 
has been tested in Africa against the 
blackfly, carrier of widespread river blind- 
ness, and the results, says a WHO spokes- 
man, are “superb.” 





































































ACID MILK 
Milk has long been used to soothe acid 
stomach and ulcer pain. But researchers 
at the University of California, San Diego, 
say the practice may sometimes do more 
harm than good. Their study compared 
the amounts of stomach acid produced by 
drinking Coca-Cola, Tab, 7-Up, coffee, 
tea, Sanka, Kava, beer and milk. All 
proved potent stimulators of gastric acid, 
but milk and beer led the pack. Equally 
surprising, 7-Up produced about as much 
acid as caffeinated beverages. Concludes 
Researcher Katherine McArthur: “I cer- 
tainly wouldn't advise drinking milk to 
calm an upset stomach or as an important 
part of ulcer therapy.” 

















































VIDEO SPASMS 
Mary-Anne, 17, had been playing video 
games daily for more than two years. One 
day, she tried one called Dark Warrior. It 
flashed lights in a rapid pattern, and 
Mary-Anne fell to the ground, gripped by 
a seizure. Although she had no history of 
attacks, doctors diagnosed video game 
epilepsy. The case, described last month 
in the British Medical Journal, followed 
an earlier report of a grand-mal seizure 
suffered by a seemingly normal 17-year- 
old boy while playing Astro Fighter. Ac- 
cording to Neurologist Jerome Engel, sec- 
retary of the American Epilepsy Society, 
“Rhythmic light stimulation can some- 
times synchronize the firing of nerve cells 
in the brain, causing a seizure. Instead of 
firing individually, like fingers playing 
notes on the piano, many fire at once— 
like the banging of dissonant chords.” 
Such attacks are rare, and sensitivities 
vary with the individual. So someone af- 
fected by Space Invader might be perfect- 
ly safe playing Pac-Man. a 
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hen veteran Astronaut Tom Mat- 

tingly, 46, piloted the space shuttle 
Columbia to a textbook landing in the 
California desert last week, it was more 
than a star-spangled finale to a stunningly 
successful mission. And not just because 
of the enthusiastic presence of Ronald 


and Nancy Reagan and half a million | 


other Fourth of July revelers. With Co- 
lumbia’s fourth and last test flight, NASA 
declared its own independence from such 
costly and inefficient vehicles as the Apol- 
lo moonships that can make only one trip. 
Pronouncing its flying machine fully op- 
erational, the space agency signaled the 
shuttle’s readiness to carry cargo and pas- 
sengers on a regular basis into space. 

To underscore that message, NASA 
barely let the dust settle from Columbia's 
landing before dispatching its second 
ship, Challenger, to Cape Canaveral. 
Hitchhiking atop a specially adapted 
Boeing 747, the new orbiter passed low 
over the reviewing stand at California's 
Edwards Air Force Base while a military 
band played God Bless America. Reagan 
likened the conclusion of the shuttle test 


that marked the completion of the first 
transcontinental railroad. 

For all the trouble with balky tiles, er- 
ratic engines and, on this last mission, the 
exasperating and puzzling $32 million 
loss of two jettisoned solid-propellant 
boosters that sank into the Atlantic 
Ocean, the shuttle remains a unique vehi- 
cle, an emblem of national technological 
excellence unlike anything in the Soviet 
space arsenal. That would include their 
Salyut 7 space station, which was pointed- 
ly visited by three cosmonauts, one of 
them a Frenchman, while Columbia cir- 
cled the earth several hundred miles be- 
low it. As Reagan noted, the space shuttle 
shows the world that “Americans still 
have the know-how and 
Americans still have the true 
grit that conquered a savage 


wilderness.” Yet the space 
agency, which has planned 
98 more shuttle flights 


through 1989, realizes that 
the program faces a new 
round of challenges. 

The shuttle must prove it 
can do the job it was built for 
hoisting. satellites into orbit 
The critical test will come 
during Columbia's next 
flight, scheduled for Nov. 11, 
when it will carry aloft two 

communications satellites— 
one American, the other Ca- 





program to the driving of the golden spike | 





Space : 


The Once and Future Shuttle 


After Columbia's successful flight, new tests and new dreams 


The Reagans watch a heavenly landing 


other questions will persist. NASA’s initial 
justification for building a vehicle that 
wedded the technology of planes and 
rockets was to reduce the cost of space 
travel. However, the calculations depend- 
ed on projections of extremely heavy traf- 
fic into space, with flights as frequent as 
every two weeks. Now, as a result of spi- 
raling costs, scant demand from private 
industry for cargo space and the unex- 


| pectedly long turnaround time for getting 


the ship ready between missions, NASA 
will not reach this goal before the end of 
the decade. Critics wonder whether the 
shuttle will be competitive economically 
with Western Europe’s expendable 
Ariane rocket, which has already grabbed 


nadian. And even if Colum- The new shuttle Challenger awaits piggyback ride to Florida 


bia passes this milestone, A golden spike, plus know-how and true grit 
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| During the last flight, the only references 


| cility in Sunnyvale, Calif. (“Switch 3-A to 


| ernment-aided financing. 








some of NASA’s potential customers for 
satellite launches by offering users gov- 


For the time being, however, the shut- 
tle will not lack business. The Defense 
Department has booked a quarter of the 
flights scheduled through the 1980s. The 
first of the Pentagon payloads was carried 
aboard Columbia on its most recent mis- 
sion. Though officials refused to talk 
about the contents, the packages included 
a cosmic-ray detector, ultraviolet and 
infra-red sensors for gauging the tracks of 
enemy missiles, and a space sextant that 
will enable satellites, or even the shuttle, 
to navigate without guidance from earth. 





to the top-secret devices came in the form 
of cryptic commands to the astronauts 
from the Air Force Satellite Control Fa- 


full auto. Bay | to zebra plus 3”’). NASA’s 
new security consciousness represents a 
sharp break with its traditional openness 
about space activities. It also reflects the 
Administration’s concern with meeting 
the Soviet challenge in what military 
planners consider the new high ground of 
space. Already, the Soviets are believed to 
have developed a killer satellite that can 
disable or destroy other satellites by ma- 
neuvering close to them and exploding. 
They are also known to be experimenting 
with satellite-borne lasers that could blind 
a missile or satellite. 

Chafing under inflation and budgetary 
setbacks, NASA Officials took delight in 
Reagan's presence at Columbia's return 
from space. Though Reagan has shown 
only a lukewarm interest in space so far, he 
is the first President to watch a space land- 
ing since Richard Nixon viewed the 
splashdown of the Apollo | 1 astronauts on 
their return from the moon in 1969. But 
Reagan in his speech at Edwards disap- 
pointed space officials by failing toorder up 
a fifth $1 billion orbiter, or support what 
NASA sees as its next logical step in space: 
theconstruction ofa permanentorbital sta- 
tion housing up to twelve people. They 





| would perform scientific experiments, test 





sucousos manufacturing processes in 
microgravity (like the biologi- 
cal separation of impurities 
from drugs conducted aboard 
Columbia) and keep a watch 
on both the heavensand earth. 
Estimated costs of this habitat 
in the sky range from $3 bil- 
lion to $5 billion. Still, Reagan 
did not shut the door entirely. 
Said he: “We must look ag- 
gressively to the future by 
demonstrating the potential 
of the shuttle and establishing 
amore permanent presence in 
space.” Columbia, in its four 
stirring voyages to date, 
surely has pointed the way. | 

—By Frederic Golden. Reported | 
by Jerry Hannifin/Washington | 
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OBJE Optimize a high-performance radial tire’s design. 
chieve precise tread and profile with the aid of state-of-the-art computer technology. 




































} 
One critical element of a | crucial phase in a tire’s devel- shapes into a complete tire 
tire is its tread design. A tire’s opment, BFGoodrich engineers | tread pattern. This pattern's 
tread directly affects certain utilize computer technology to physical makeup is translated 
vital tire handling characteris- | simulate and help optimize | into computer language so 
tics. Designing a particular tread design. the computer can predict and 
tread pattern that yields A tire designer begins this estimate certain performance 
specified handling qualities tread design process by creat- characteristics. The engineer 
is a complex process that ing a series of geometric tread evaluates the tread's traction 
entails a vast number of com- block shapes that are keyed | capabilities by examining the 
putations and precise engi- into the computer. The com- | computer-generated tread 
neering. Therefore, during this | puterscalesand models these | void ratio (area of rubber vs. 
————— grooves on the road), which 
a) = is a determinant factor in wet 
and dry traction. Tire-emit- 


ted road noise is evaluated 
through computer analysis 
of tread block shapes and 
their pitch sequencing. 

Another critical tire 
design element is the 
profile (cross section), 
which is an 


Tread block shapes 
drawn by engineers 
are computer modified 
into this complete tire 
tread pattern. 
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additional determinant of 
handling characteristics. 
To evaluate the influence 
of the profile on the tire’s per- 
formance, a full simulation of 
the tire structure is completed. 
This is accomplished by com- 
puter designing the tire’s inflat- 
ed profile, or series of curves 
from bead to bead. 















To optimize tire‘s endurance, 
prototype profile design is 
computer analyzed for 
stress under loaded and 
unloaded conditions. 





These computations 
determine the 
tire’s shape 
once it is 
mounted on {i 
arim and 
inflated. BFGoodrich 
engineers, using computer 
simulation, determine the di- 
mensions required to produce 
the optimum tire profile. 

Tread and profile design 
improvements are possible 
before the first tire is actually 
constructed. 
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Specially designed finite ele- 
ment analysis computer pro- 
grams quantify and graphi- 

cally display the stress levels 
at all locations within the 
























tire's 
internal structure. 
Areas of high stress can 
be identified, and the engineer 
can make design modifica- 
tions to relieve these stresses. 
Computers also assist the 
engineer to decrease tread 


Computer calculations pre- 
dict the tire-emitted road 
noise based on tread pattern 
geometric description. 


| Horizontal Axis: Frequency/ 


Tire Rev. Per. Sec. (Hertz/RPS) 
Vertical Axis: Relative Inten- 
sity in Decibels. 







groove cracking by modify- 

ing. groove shape, reduce 

belt edge stress by relocating 

belt edges, preserve bead 

area quality by analyzing the 

: bead area high 
_ _»)_ bending stiff- 

‘i ness for any 
localized stress 
points, and 
improve strength 
of tread lugs 

| redesign. 


| Upon com- 

} pletion of this 
process, we have 
a finished tire de- 

sign existing in com- 


puter memory banks 
and on paper. From 
this, we will construct 

the tire mold from 
which the actual proto- 
type test tires are made. 
This use of computers 
enables BFGoodrich to 
design countless experimen- 
tal tires on paper. We can 
perform many trials and 
analyses, and optimize a 
tire‘s design before the first 
actual prototype test tire is 
even built. This technology 
has led to the development of 
greater performance capa- 
bilities in our tires; every 
T/A® High Tech® Radial tire 
tread and profile was com- 
puter optimized for outstand- 
ing performance. 

This is the third in a series 
of articles designed to help 
you understand how our 
technology is utilized...and 
how it benefits you. 
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El Greco’s Arrogant Genius 


In Washington, the largest show ever of his paintings 


he name El Greco automatically con- 

Jures up a whole congeries of images, 
different images for different generations, 
different concepts for those of different 
critical persuasions. For 250 years after 
his death, he was dismissed as bizarre or 
eccentric. He could not draw. Perhaps he 
was even mad. Then the French, led by 
dissenters from the academic tradition 
like Manet. rediscovered him as a great 
dissenter. Next the German expression- 
ists like Mare and Kandinsky found in 


him a justification for the distortion of 


form to express passion rather than mere 
representation. Finally, the U.S. intelli- 
genisia, just then discovering the 
provocations of Picasso and Van 
Gogh as expounded by the Museum 
of Modern Art in the “30s, discov- 
ered in El Greco an old master who 
seemed to relate to their excitement 
about the new art. They adopted 
him as a “rebel”—which in those 
days was de rigueur 

Thus went the myth—credible 
enough. particularly because the 
life of no other great painter has less 
documentation. But five years ago 
scholars discovered El Greco's only 
surviving writings. Shortly there- 
after. Robert Mandle. director of 
the Museum of Art in Toledo. Ohio 
city of Toledo. Spain, 
launched a program to reassess E] 
Greco and to put together a major 
show of his art. It took a lot of do- 
ing. He enlisted the help of the Pra- 
do Museum. Washington's Nation- 
al Gallery Director J. Carter 
Brown. Scholars William Jordan at 
the Kimbell Art Museum in Fort 
Worth, Jonathan Brown at New 
York University’s Institute of Fine 
Arts. and Richard Kagan of Johns 
Hopkins. They begged and _ bor- 
rowed at museums ranging from 
Oslo to San Francisco; in the end 
nearly half of the 66 works came 
from Spain. either from the Prado 
or the Toledo museum, and none of 
these have ever been seen in the 
US. before. The resulting show. the 
largest assemblage of El Greco's 
works ever seen. opened in Madrid 
to huge crowds, is now at the Na- 
tional Gallery, and will travel to 
Toledo and Dallas 

The magnificent catalogue. 
which contains both color repro- 
ductions and perhaps the most de- 
finitive discourse on EI! Greco yet 
published. argues that he was nei- 
ther a rebel nor an outcast. least of 
all an astigmatic. El Greco's distor- 
tions came from his insight, not his 





Sister 





eyesight. Earlier treatises on El Greco's 
paintings have tended to expatiate on the 
mystical side of his inspiration and the ab- 
errant elements of his style. This splendid 
show, which embraces his more mundane 
commissions and his most grandiose proj- 
ects, demonstrates that he was an extraor- 
dinary technician 

The revisionist view of his career is 
perhaps less radical than earlier ones 
Here was a provincial man, born Domen- 
ikos Theotokopoulos in 1541 in Crete, 
who by the age of 27 had attained a mod- 


| €Sl success as an icon painter in the Byz- 
| antine manner. He then set out for Venice 


Pentecost, ca. 1600: a thrust of drapery toward dancing flames 
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to expand his painting skills. After only 
| two years, when he had absorbed all the 
schooling in color that Titian and Tinto- 
retto could give him, he moved on to 
Rome, where he became part of the circle 
of intellectuals who revolved around Ful- 
vio Orsini, librarian to Cardinal Alessan- 
dro Farnese. During the next seven years, 
he prayerfully studied the mannerist dis- 
tortion of the human figure instigated by 
Michelangelo. Then for reasons still un- 
known, El Greco decided to try his luck in 
Spain, where a friend's father was able to 
get him commissions for Toledo's chapels 
In Orsini’s circle, he had met, talked 
and argued with philosophers, architects 
and theologians. He had been treated like 
a man of ideas, as in fact he was. In Spain, 
he found artists were rated not much 
above artisans, paid by the square foot 
He would neither tolerate nor accept it 
An intellectual artist. he demanded 
, Lo be treated as such. He also rebel- 
= liously demanded to be paid as such 
~ (that is to say, more), and for all his 
slife in Toledo he was constantly in 
litigation over the price of his 
paintings 
Religiously, however. he was no 
rebel. Spain in general—and Tole- 
do in particular—was in the throes 
of the Counter Reformation, and El 
Greco never wavered in his support 
of conventional Catholic doctrine 
It is true that he lost the support of 
cathedral officials because his ver- 
sion of the Disrobing of Christ in- 
cluded the three Marys in the lower 
left. corner (conservatives argue 
that they are not mentioned in the 
text of the Gospel). He also lost the 
hoped-for patronage of King Philip 
Il, who disliked the fact that the 





St. Maurice featured Maurice and 
his captains in the foreground rath- 
er languidly deciding to accept de- 
capitation, while the actual decapi- 
tation of their troops was depicted 
in the background. Thus El Greco 
managed to exclude himself from 
two major sources of patronage in 
Spain, the church and the King 

But fortunately for the artist 
there were lesser prelates, rich mer- 
chants and prosperous scholars 
who became his patrons. He got 
commissions for altarpieces ir 
funerary chapels and seminary 
churches, and for portraits of rich 
patrons. By 1585 he had signed a 
lease for a 24-room apartment in 
the palace of the Marqués de Vil- 
lena and had established a flourish- 
ing business. At times, things were 
so good that he employed a whole 
workshop of subsidiary artisans 
who turned out frames and smaller 
duplicates of his larger works. He 
even had an orchestra play for his 
dining. At other times, he fell two 


artist's version of the Martyrdom of 
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St. Andrew and St. Francis,ca.1590-95 Fray Hortensio Félix Paravicino, ca. 1609 


years behind in his rent while disputing a 
suit for payment on some commission 

But throughout, until his death in To- 
ledo at the age of 73, he stood high in the 
community of scholars, philosophers, in- 
tellectual merchants and such contempo- 
rary luminaries as Playwright Lope de 
Vega. One of his greatest admirers was 
Fray Hortensio Félix Paravicino, a famed 
young preacher of his time and a poet- 
scholar who wrote four sonnets celebrat- 
ing his idol. El Greco's portrait of him is, 
beyond cavil, a masterpiece. The picture 
somehow conveys both the casual ele- 
gance of youth and the inner power of an 
impassioned spirit 

Ironically, the National Gallery show 
demonstrates that the paintings that en- 
deared El Greco to later generations of in- 
tellectuals are perhaps not his 
best. Those ecstatic faces and 
attenuated hands lifted sky- 
ward, the brooding sky, the 
hovering angel or two—these 
elements lack conviction in an 
era when faith no longer an- 
chors them. To put it bluntly 
they seem gauche, in terms of 
emouons and sometimes even 
in terms of painting. But it was 
in these paintings that El Gre- 
co developed the visual strate- 
gies that led to his rediscovery 


j n El Greco, space had van- 
ished. The clouds in paint- 
ings like Saint Dominic, for ex- 
ample. were like clouds that 
never were. His sky became a 
series of abstract. indetermi- 
nate forms, a background on 
which, it could be argued, ab- 
stract expressionists drew. His 
drapery. unlike the classical 
Greek drapery used to reveal 
human form instead a 
thing in itself, a dynamism of 
color that had not much to do 
with the form beneath and ev- 


was 
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erything to do with the thrust of the paint- 
ing’s theme. It is here best illustrated by 
the towering painting of the Pentecost, 
the moment seven Sundays after the Res- 
urrection when “a sound from heaven as 
of a rushing mighty wind” descended 
upon a group of Christ's followers. The 
figure in the foreground has no known 
identity in fact or legend, but the swirling 
drama of his robe is essential to a compo- 
sition topped by the dancing arabesque of 
the “cloven tongues like as of fire” that 
“sat upon each of them.” This was, in a 
word, a precursor of Pollock and de Koo- 
ning, a visual effect aimed at a spiritual 
ecstasy 

What may disconcert both devoted 
admirers and settled skeptics is that El 
Greco knew exactly what he was doing 


View of Toledo, ca. 1600: resolute idiosyncrasy, sheer magic 








St. Dominic in Prayer, ca. 1585-90 


“El Greco clearly rejected the Renais- 
sance concepts of perspective and propor- 
tion,” says Fernando Marias, one of the 
scholars who discovered El Greco's sur- 
viving writings. These are notes scribbled 
into the margins of the artist’s copies of 
Vasari’s Life of the Painters and a 16th 
century editon of Vitruvius’ On Architec- 
ture. Beside a passage on Michelangelo 
El Greco wrote: “He would make his fig- 
ures nine, ten and even eleven heads long 
for no other purpose than the search for a 
certain grace in putting the parts together 
which is not to be found in natural form 
Like Michelangelo and his mannerist dis- 
ciples, El Greco argued that intuition, not 
imitation, was the true purpose of art 
Says J. Carter Brown: “To him, painters 
were philosophers who shaped ideas 
and communicated knowledge 
through their art 
° El Greco had his failures 

He never could get his angels 
to float properly. When doing 
“a portrait, he contrived a pose 
= that suited his view: if hands 
diverted attention from face 
> he would magisterially scum- 
*ble them over, obliterating 
= the knuckles without any sense 
sof embarrassment. He might 
pair two saints (St. Andrew 
and St. Francis) who lived cen 
turies apart. and for back 
ground. arbitrarily use a part 
of Toledo 

But withal. he also had the 

arrogance of genius. And when 
he really set out to paint the 
Toledo of his own mindscape 
the result was one of the most 
magical landscapes of all time 
Toledo is brown. He painted it 
green, its buildings outlined in 
phosphorescent light and dis- 
placed to suit his pictorial pur 
poses. When he wanted some 
thing enough. he could do it 
and did By A.T. Baker 
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LOVE, ELEANOR: ELEANOR 
ROOSEVELT AND HER FRIENDS 
by Joseph P. Lash 

Doubleday; 534 pages; $19.95 


MOTHER & DAUGHTER: THE 
LETTERS OF ELEANOR AND 
ANNA ROOSEVELT 

Edited by Bernard Asbell 
Coward, McCann & Geoghegan; 
366 pages; $17.95 


he was stiff and prudish and homely 

and a do-gooder. She signed innumer- 
able petitions and promoted countless so- 
cial causes without questioning their 
country of origin or their ultimate goal. 
But she could also be brainy, fearless and 
tough, and just hammy enough at times to 
take the curse off her indomitable good- 


| ness. After all, when impressionists mim- 
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icked Eleanor Roosevelt's buck-toothed 
smile, they were also repeating her mes- 
sages on tolerance and humanity. 

The most important reassessment of 
E.R. began in 1979, 17 years after her 
death. The Franklin D. Roosevelt Library 
at Hyde Park, N.Y., unsealed a mass of 
3,500 letters exchanged between the Pres- 
ident’s wife and Lorena Hickok, a stocky 
onetime A.P. reporter nine years her ju- 
nior. An entirely typical letter written by 
Eleanor on March 7, 1933, begins, “Hick 
darling, All day I've thought of you ... 
Oh! I want to put my arms around you. I 
ache to hold you close. Your ring is a great 
comfort. I look at it & think she does love 
me, or I wouldn't be wearing it!” 

When the Hickok letters were re- 
leased, Biographer Joseph Lash had al- 


| ready written three books about Elea- 


nor—a memoir of their long friendship, 
which began in the late 1930s when he 


was a leftist youth leader in Washington, | 


and the bestselling two-volume study, E/- 
eanor and Franklin and Eleanor: The 
Years Alone. Lash has set out to balance 
his work with two more volumes, of which 
Love, Eleanor is the first. 

Did Eleanor have a physical relation- 
ship with “Hick”? Lash’s cautious but 
firm conclusion is that she did not (though 
Hickok’s sexual orientation was more 
clearly lesbian), and it seems likely that 
he is right. To cover the situation, he res- 
urrects the archaic term “Boston mar- 
riage,” meaning a close and longstanding, 
but not necessarily sexual, relationship 
between two women. The fact is—and 
this is the main subject of Lash’s new 
book—that throughout her life E.R. car- 








ried on a series of intense and rather | 


schoolgirlish friendships with a variety of 
women and men, none of whom, almost 
certainly, was a lover 

Indeed, the First Lady was never on 








Eleanor Roosevelt, Daughter Anna Boettiger and Grandson John 


Just hammy enough to take the curse off her indomitable goodness. 


familiar terms with love. Her mother, 
who seems not to have cared much for the 
child, died when Eleanor was eight, and 
her beloved father, Teddy Roosevelt's 
charming, doomed younger brother El- 
liott, died when she was ten, after two 
years during which he was exiled from his 


family for drunkenness and other sins. | 


She was an awkward, serious girl, nick- 
named “Granny” by her mother. She did 
arouse at least the admiration of her cous- 
in Franklin, whom she married when she 
was 20, but her attitude toward sex, which 
she recommended to her daughter Anna, 
was the proper one for upper-class women 
of her time: it was an ordeal to be borne. 
In 1918, as a young mother of five chil- 
dren, she was crushed, but not quite de- 
stroyed, to learn that her dashing hus- 
band, then Assistant Secretary of the 
Navy, was having an affair with her own 
pretty social secretary, Lucy Mercer. 





Some of this has been told before, by 
Lash himself. What the new book brings 
to E.R.’s story is an appreciation of the 
degree to which, after her armed truce 
with F.D.R. over the Mercer affair, she 
found and gave her own kind of affection. 
One of the first of these idiosyncratic 
friendships was with Louis Howe, an ear- 
ly political aide of her husband, a man de- 
scribed as ugly and misshapen, an impos- 
sible choice for a lover. Yet her daughter 
Anna was shocked once to find her sitting 
at Howe's feet as he stroked her hair. “No 
form of love is to be despised,” Eleanor 
once copied into a diary, and the truth 
seems to be that she successfully conduct- 
ed her sentimental friendships as if sex 
did not exist. Earl Miller, F.D.R.’s hand- 
some bodyguard when he was Governor 
of New York, was another such friend: 
Lorena Hickok seems merely to have 
been the most important of Eleanor’s at- 





Excerpts 


From LOVE, ELEANOR 





.. Was very revealing 


& gro in the White House had become a benison. She gave hope to the 
desperate and defeated, seeking out the underdog and the eccentric . . . It 
was as if she engaged ina dialogue that was always invested with love. . . Relation- 
ships enabled her to remain human and to plumb depths of feeling from which she 
had long been absent. She was grateful and did not care what the papers wrote. 


| 


Anna said to me [Bernard Asbeli] one day: 
‘Soon after Thanksgiving 1944.. Lucy Rutherfurd told me something that 
.. “You know, I had the most fascinating hour I’ve ever 


had. (F.D.R.] just sat there and told me of some of what he regarded as the real 


problems facing the world now. I just couldn’t get over thinking of what I was | 
listening to, and then he would stop and say, “You see that knoll over there? That's 
where I did this-or-that.’ He would interrupt himself, you know. And we just sat 


there and looked.” 


As Lucy said all this to me—Father was right there in the room—I realized 


Mother was not capable of giving him this—jusi listening.” 


From MOTHER & DAUGHTER 





tachments. By the time their friendship 
was cooling, in the early war years, the 
First Lady had two other favorites: Joe 
Lash and his wife-to-be, Trude Pratt 


FF a time Lash seems to give inordi- 
nate space to his own relationship with 
E.R., which appears to have been that of a 
much indulged son (he was 25 years her 
junior). But the autobiographical aspect is 
more than justified. After Lash was draft- 
ed into the Army in 1942, it was obvious to 
him and to E.R., with whom he ex- 
changed visits, that he was under surveil- 
lance. Their reasonable assumption was 
that this was because of his left-wing 
background, Not until 1978 did he learn, 
after demanding to see his FBI and Army 
counterintelligence files under the Free- 
dom of Information Act, that Army 
spooks had concluded that the two of 
them were having a sexual affair. In 1943, 
moreover, an FBI agent reported hearing 
at’a social function” that the results of the 
bugging had been presented to F.D.R.., 
who squabbled with Eleanor in the pres- 
ence of an Army counterintelligence offi- 
cer and then ordered “that anybody who 
knew anything about this case should be 

sent to the South Pacific for action 
against the Japs until they were killed.” 

In a foreword, Franklin Delano Roo- 
sevelt Jr. condemns this report. The no- 
tion that his parents “might have engaged 
in marital recriminations in front of staff 
and aides is totally inconsistent with their 
semi-Victorian upbringing and their per- 
sonal reticences.” The letters exchanged 
between Eleanor and Lash, he says, accu- 
rately reflect the innocent nature of their 
unusual friendship. Here, the reader is the 
jury. The old Roosevelt haters who recall 
her muzzy newspaper columns and his 
years of autocratic rule will believe the 
worst. But those who see in E.R. a com- 
plex, endlessly charitable woman can 
only answer with more charity 

Mother & Daughter, a selection of the 
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Joseph P. Lash 


Cautious but firm conclusions 
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letters of Eleanor and her oldest child 
Anna, is a book whose surprises are more 
quiet, but a reader who has become fasci- 
nated by E.R. will not want to miss it. The 
collection traces a warm relationship, 
though Anna was aware that her mother 
did not always comprehend human weak- 
nesses, and utterly failed to understand, 
for instance, why F.D.R., during World 
War II, insisted on having a 20-minute 
cocktail break before dinner. But there 
was no pomposity to this doer of what 
Lash, quoting George Eliot, calls “deeds 
of daring rectitude.” Anna recalled that 
toward the end of her life, E.R. was of- 
fered $35,000 to make a margarine com- 
mercial for television. She translated the 
fee into CARE packages, decided she could 


| save 6,000 lives, and made the commer- 


cial. Later she reported that “the mail was 
evenly divided, One half was sad because 
I had damaged my reputation. The other 
half was happy because I had damaged 
my reputation.” —By John Skow 
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SKETCHES FROM LIFE: 
THE EARLY YEARS 
by Lewis Mumford 


Dial; 500 pages; $19.95 
=—T he Port of New York became my 
Walden Pond,” Lewis Mumford 

recalls in this luminous autobiography. It 
still is. With unflagging energy and unfail- 
ing memory, Mumford, 86, assumes the 
tone of an urban Thoreau, ransacking the 
familiar for overlooked truths. His princi- 
pal turf is the city; his main object of study, 
himself. Born in 1895 in Flushing, Queens, 
raised in the precincts of turn-of-the-cen- 
tury Manhattan, educated at City College 
and the New York Public Library, Mum- 
ford was ideally prepared to become one 
of the great critics of the modern metropo- 
lis. He i$ also one of the most prolific; this 
book, begun in 1956, is his 27th since The 
Story of Utopias in 1922 

Many of Mumford’s reasoned human- 
ist views are by now as familiar as his 
name. He favors planning, gardens, cities 
and, best of all. the planned garden cities 
of late 19th century England. (He put his 
mortgage where his mouth was, living 
from 1924 to 1935 in the carefully struc- 
tured community of Sunnyside, just across 
the East River from Manhattan.) Mum- 
ford dislikes automobiles, real estate de- 
velopers, skyscrapers (“towering urban- 
oid anthills”) and, to the distress of less 
punctilious planners, the untidy vitality of 
immigrant neighborhoods. For more than 
half a century he has railed against the 
gracelessness and alienating giantism of 
housing developments. We shape our 
buildings, Mumford believes, and there- 
after they shape us. 

What environments shaped Mum- 
ford? As he tells it, a procession of boy- 
hood New York apartments so dark and 


cluttered, in the late Victorian style, that 





he acquired an early appreciation of the 
austere forms of 20th century architec- 
ture. With affectionate detail he recalls 
his maverick mother, a shabby-genteel 
domestic in the house of a New York law- 
yer, who met the man’s nephew and bore 
young Lewis out of wedlock. The boy’s 
German grandfather, a retired headwait- 
er at Delmonico’s, became the dominant 
figure of Mumford’s early years, taking 
him on long walks about the city 

Asa young man, Mumford dreamed of 
a career in the theater and wrote a couple 
of unproduced plays. He became, instead, 
an editor and contributor for the Dial, an 
important literary and political journal of 
the interwar period, and married a fellow 
staff member, the independent-minded 
Sophia Wittenberg of Brooklyn. (Sixty 
years later, he still offers sonnets to her.) 
Mumford took up the study of cities in ear- 
nest after a stint ata municipal job in Pitts- 
burgh. A 1929 book on Herman Melville 
established him asa literary critic, and his 
1938 The Culture of Cities made him a na- 
tional celebrity 


erhaps because he never knew his fa- 

ther, Mumford collected a number of 
tempestuous mentors, including Econo- | 
mist Thorstein Veblen (‘‘a strange combi- 
nation of the austere, seemingly superob- 
jective scholar and a passionate, willful 
human being”), Critic Van Wyck Brooks 
and, above all, Patrick Geddes, the Scot- | 
lish social theorist recognized as the fa- | 
ther of town planning. Geddes later drove 
his student away by insisting that Mum- 
ford turn his teacher's brilliant but chaot- 
ic mental processes into limpid prose. But 
Mumford never repudiated what Geddes 
stood for: “The regional outlook, the ur- 
ban focus, the unification of all the dis- 
persed and dissociated aspects of our pres- 
ent jumbled technocratic culture.” 

Fifty-five years later, Mumford still 
displays the same hatred of the mechanis- 
tic and the totalitarian, whether promul- 
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Disappointed but intoxicated with life 
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gated by a ruling junta or a local zoning 
board. He swears by “the fusion of the 
emotional and the intellectual, the equal 
awareness of past and future the un- 
willingness to put any part of life in a sep- 
arate compartment detached from the 
whole.” 

All his long, exemplary life, Mumford 
has resisted such tendencies, writing with 
equal facility about art. technology, poli- 
tics, social theory. Throughout, the old ob- 
server has remained a child of the city, 
disappointed that grownups have made 
such a mess of his world, but intoxicated 
with life and its possibilities. He recalls a 
transcendent moment when, as a young 
man, he gazed at an evening sky over 
Newport, R.I.. and decided “that the 
world had meaning: and life itself even at 
its worst was more wonderful than any- 
one had been able to say in words.” In re- 
calling his own career, Mumford has 
found the words. —By Donald Morrison 
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Behavior 


As Time Goes Bye-Bye 


Tape technicians can cram 63 min. into 60, but should they? 


© jam 3 min. of headline news into a 

60-min. slot of Star Trek reruns and 
ads, Houston's KHTV began “dead-rol!- 
ing” —letting Star Trek run on while com- 
mercials took over the screen. Outraged 
Trekkies barraged the station with com- 
plaints until the programmers hit on a so 
lution that would have pleased even Sta 
Trek's glowering Mr. Spock. They bought 
an $8.500, 25-lb. black box called the Lex- 
icon 1200 Audio Time Compressor Ex- 
pander and shrank each Star Trek epi- 
sode by three minutes without losing a 
word of dialogue. Result. happy Trekkies 
plus the news 

With almost no fanfare, trme compres- 
sion has become an accepted tool in televi- 
sion, radio sales training college instruc- 





"i 


Professor James MacLachlan working at his home in Delmar, N.Y. 


Audio is the key to time compression 
By snipping from film or videotape, tech- 
nicians can speed up the action slightly 
without having a performer move like 
Chaplin. The trick is to keep him from 
sounding like Donald Duck Time com- 
pressors accomplish that by cutting and 
electronically splicing snippets about 20 
times a second, dropping milliseconds of 
sound while stepping down the pitch of the 
voice, thus compensating for the rise that 
occurs when it is speeded up 

The technology grew out of experi- 
ments in the 60s to speed up audio tapes 
for the blind. By 1978 James MacLachlan 
an N.Y_U. assistant professor of market- 
ing now at Rensselaer Polytechnic Insti- 
tute, set up a business called Timely Deci- 


‘If the guy is slow-talking. then that’s the way the public ought to see him 


tion and talking books for the blind. Last 
fall the movie Chinatown was compressed 
eleven minutes and eight seconds by CBS 
without a single viewer complaint. In ra- 
dio, stations that play the Top 40 songs 
have been speeding up the music for years 
to create excitement, now some of the sta 
tions are Lime-compressing them an addi- 
tional 10% toadd to the frenzy. Production 
houses compress movies to fit onto 2-hr 
cassettes for home use. Manufacturers are 
looking at the technique to correct the 
squeaky “helium speech” of deep-sea 
divers. At Tri-City Hospital in Oceanside 
Calif. the technology permits nurses to re- 
view tapes of emergency calls in one-third 
the normal time. One large Eastern firm 
uses revved-up recordings to instruct job 
applicants on filling out forms. And a large 
Southeastern drug and retail company 
Jack Eckerd Corp.. employs time com- 
pression—and expansion—in its sales- 
training programs. Workers who speak 
English poorly can slow down difficult 
parts: others can speed up the tapes 
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sions, Inc. offering to time-compress 
commercials for $1.500 and feature films 
or programs for slightly more 

In 1979 MacLachlan won the atten- 
tion of Madison Avenue with a study 
claiming that compressed TV ads can in- 
crease viewers recall by as much as 40% 
Rapid speakers. he said. citing experi- 
ments at US.C., are considered more per- 
suasive and knowledgeable. Partly be- 
cause of MacLachlan’s writings, the idea 
that faster ads work better has become an 
article of faith for many in the time-com- 
pression business and parts of the ad 
world, Says Michael Klasco, the director 
of research and development at Integrated 
Sound Systems, Inc., of Long Island City, 
N_Y..a time-compressor manufacturer: “If 
you're driving 30 m.p.h., you tend to day- 
dream, but at 90 m.p.h. you pay attention.” 

Some experts. however, remain skep- 
tical. Psychologist Peter Frey of North- 
western University thinks that time com- 
pression lends itself best to simple 
material. Says he: ‘Where the information 


by Nancy Pierce Williamson/New York 





level is low—one- or two-syllable words 
and lots of pauses, like a typical TV mov- 
ie—you probably won't miss a thing.” 

Because of ethical considerations or 
fear of consumer protests. many of the 
new practitioners are leery of using time 
compression in television commercials 
that demonstrate the use of products. It is 
harmless, the argument goes, to compress 
a hamburger jingle, but unethical to show 
a cleanser working faster and more 
dynamically 

So far the tacit ban on product dem- 
Oonstrations includes political ads “I 
wouldn't time-compress a politician be- 
cause he is a product,” says MacLachlan 
If the guy is slow-talking, then that’s the 
way the public ought to see him.”” Nelson 
Funk, head of Rodel Audio in Washing- 
ton, a recording company that works with 
ad agencies, created time-compressed 
spots for Jimmy Carter's presidential 
campaign, but did not shrink any seg- 
ments where Carter spoke. However 
Funk argues that jazzing up pols would 
just be an extension of packaging tech- 
niques. “Candidates are already combed, 
dressed, prompted and edited to make 
them look better 

TV network news departments are 
not sure, and for now are not using time 
compression. “We have had many long 
arguments about it,” says an NBC produc- 
er, Tom Woizien. “It’s a question of eth- 
ics, of changing the appearance of the 
person or changing personality.” In gen- 
eral, newsmen seem willing to compress 
man-in-the-street interviews and corre- 
spondent reports, but not interviews with 
public figures. Adds Wolzien: “We know 
the technique can make a person sound 
more articulate and knowledgeable. Is it 
serving the public’s interest to make a dull 
person sparkle?” One network considered 
using time compression in an interview 
with Henry Kissinger, a notoriously slow 
speaker. The idea was simply to get in 
more material in less time, but the net- 
work decided against it 


urprisingly, only a few voices have 

been raised against time compression 
One of them is Paula Green, who runs her 
own Manhattan ad agency. “People begin 
not to hear anything,” she says, “and I 
think it makes all ideas sound the same.” 
Rutgers Anthropologist Lionel Tiger calls 
the process “pointlessly perverse” and 
adds that it is “typical of an industrial so- 
ciety to feel free to change every coordi- 
nate of time and space.” 

Still, when a seductive new machine is 
developed, it is usually put to use. Techni- 
cians already brag that the Minute Waltz 
can be compressed to 35 seconds. Just the 
kind of scrunched-up performance that 
one day might be viewed with alarm, say, 
during “A Few Seconds with Andy Roo- 
ney.” the popular feature on CBS's 
40 Minutes —By John Leo. Reported 
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The Potshot That Backfired 





Science agency rejects its own study on easing marijuana laws 


ike other Washington organizations, 

the independent National Academy of 
Sciences often makes a big fuss when one 
of its panels of experts issues an important 
report. The N.A.S. president attaches a 
letter praising the panel’s work, and the 
press is summoned to the academy’s audi- 
torium to meet some of the experts and 
film them for the evening newscasts. That 
is not the way things went at the N.A.S. 
last month, however. When the Commit- 
tee on Substance Abuse and Habitual Be- 
havior turned in its study of marijuana 
laws, the N.AS. president flatly dis- 
avowed its recommendations, and the 
academy brushed it aside in the apparent 
hope it would fade away for lack of atten- 
tion. No press conference, no press release, 
no public announcement 
at all. The reason: the 
committee urged that the 
possession or private use 
of small amounts of mar- 
ijuana should no longer 
be a crime. 

The 18-person panel 
did not endorse the 
smoking of cannabis. In- 
deed, the experts backed 
another N.A.S. report 
(released with much fan- 
fare last February) that 
found enough evidence of the drug’s phys- 
ical and emotional dangers to justify “se- 
rious national concern.” But the commit- 
tee’s assignment was to look at the fiscal 
and social costs of enforcing criminal laws 
against marijuana use. And it found those 
costs too high. Tough laws do not appear 
to deter marijuana use, said the commit- 
tee, noting that in states without such stat- 
utes there seems to have been no “appre- 
ciable” increase in pot smoking. In 
addition, those states have lower costs of 
enforcement. California, for example, 
now spends only a quarter of what it used 
to and concentrates on the pursuit of deal- 
ers and large-scale distributors. The com- 
mittee also cited the contempt that many 
young people have for the law because it 
imposes such different sanctions on the 
use of alcohol and pot. Says the report: 
“Alienation from the rule of law in demo- 
cratic society may be the most serious cost 
of current marijuana laws.” 

None of that persuaded Frank Press, 
a geophysicist who was Jimmy Carter's 
science adviser before his 1981 election as 
N.AS. president. In his covering letter to 
the National Institute on Drug Abuse, the 
federal agency that in 1978 requested and 
funded the study, Press contended that 
the committee had “insufficient” data 
and was rendering “a judgment so value 
laden that it should have been left to the 





N.A.S.'s Press 
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political process.” NIDA Director Dr. Wil- 
liam Pollin was “not pleased” either. 
Pointing to recent surveys that indicate 
high school seniors are turning away from 
pot, he said it would be “a terrible mistake 
and a public health tragedy [to do] any- 
thing that suggests a greater societal ac- 
ceptance of the use of marijuana, particu- 
larly by young people.” 

The report may have ignored the tem- 
per of the times. Ten years ago the public 
was moving toward the idea of lighter 
punishment for marijuana users. A 1972 
study by the National Commission on 
Marijuana and Drug Abuse concluded 
that criminal sanctions were failing and 
counterproductive. Over the next six 
years, eleven states decriminalized pot 
possession for individual use,* while 
many others decreased penalties or loos- 
ened up their enforcement. President 
Carter backed a softening of federal laws. 
But by the late °70s the mood began to 
swing back. With an estimated 60% of 
high school seniors having tried pot, and 
the drug making inroads at elementary 
schools, frightened parents dissuaded leg- 
islators from further liberalization. In step 
with this sentiment, the Reagan Adminis- 
tration’s firm antidrug stance includes 
pot. Says Dr. Carlton Turner, the Presi- 
dent’s chief narcotics policy adviser: 
“There are 60,000 people under the age of 
18 in this country who require some kind 
of treatment for marijuana each year.” 

Whatever the public climate, commit- 
tee members stood by their conclusions 
last week. Said Stanford Law Professor 
John Kaplan: “Frankly, I don’t think 
we're being treated very well.” Argued 
Stanford Psychologist Richard Thomp- 
son: “The report was very fair-minded. 
We are concerned with the long-term 
harmful effects of marijuana use. But we 
are also concerned about the possible 
harm that can be done to kids by throw- 
ing them in jail with hardened criminals.” 
In fact, the report had originally gone 
even further, suggesting that legalization 
might eventually emerge as the best ap- 
proach to pot. An N.AS. review panel 
and the committee agreed, however, to 
water down that observation. The only so- 
lace for the committee may be that the of- 
ficial potshot at the report has brought it 
attention it might not otherwise have re- 
ceived—a self-defeating result that is 
somewhat analogous to the committee’s 
view that prohibitions on marijuana use 
are self-defeating for U.S. society. a 





*Citations and small fines have replaced arrests and 
incarceration in Alaska, California, Colorado, 
Maine, Minnesota, Mississippi, Nebraska, New 
York, North Carolina, Ohio and Oregon, which in 
aggregate have one-third of the U.S. population. 
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—Religion- 





Dear Rabbi—Why Me? 








Helping victims of personal tragedies regain their faith in God 


. n addition to his full-time duties as rab- 
bi in a suburban New England town, 
Harold Kushner has become rabbi to a 
nationwide congregation. It all began in 
1966 when Kushner’s son Aaron was 
found to have progeria, a rare disease 
that drastically accelerates the aging pro- 
cess. Aaron died in 1977 at the age of 14, 


pression and grief threw Kushner into a 
shock of theological doubt: How could 
God be a force for good if such an unwar- 
ranted horror could be visited on one of 
his own ministers? For a year Kushner 
wrestled with the question in writing. The 
result, published in 1981, was When Bad 
Things Happen to Good People (Schocken 
Books; $10.95). It is an odd book—part 
classical theology, part cracker-barrel, 
self-help philosophy. But when an ex- 
cerpt appeared in Redbook in the Octo- 
ber 1981 issue, it made the author a na- 
tional figure. Kushner, 47, the rabbi of 
Temple Israel in Natick, Mass., remem- 
bers the turning point well: “It was Rosh 
Hashana. We had just come home from 
services and were very tired. Suddenly the 


with the body of a small old man. The de- | 


phone started ringing off the wall. All af- | 


ternoon long. And from non-Jews, not re- 
alizing it was a Jewish high holy day. 
These were phone calls from people with 
problems.” 

Since then the book has climbed the 
| national bestseller charts (23 consecutive 
weeks on the New York Times list, ranked 
sixth last week), while Kushner has 
received a growing volume of mail and 
phone calls. The letter writers and 
callers—whether Jew, Catholic or Protes- 
tant—are people who have suffered some 
personal tragedy and found themselves 
questioning basic, long-held beliefs about 
the goodness or even the existence 
of God. 

“I lost my son to cancer two years 
ago,” wrote a Chicago woman. “He was 
only 34% when he died. I hated and 
blamed God. But your book was the real 
turnaround in my mourning. You let 


from Nevada: “I gave birth to a Down’s- 
syndrome baby and have been hunting 
{for God] ever since. You were the person 
to express to me that I have a right to 
feel anger. Maybe now I can believe in a 
more realistic God.” Wrote a reader in 
Pennsylvania: “I wish I had had your 
book 20 years ago. I offer you my agree- 
ment and thanks.” 

Kushner had coped with his own 
doubts about God's goodness through 
months of soul searching and Bible 
reading. He found particular comfort 
in the Book of Job. In Kushner’s view, 
Job, who underwent unspeakable suffer- 


ing, was faced with competing and mutu- 
ally exclusive perceptions of God—one 
who is all powerful but not totally good, 
and one who is good but not completely 
powerful. Kushner decided that this 
biblical story best advises us to accept 
a God who is good but less than omnipo- 
tent. Bad things thus happen in situations 
not within God's direct control. This 


conclusion became the central thesis of 
his book. 

It is a thesis that is at odds with tradi- 
tional theological concepts of God's na- 
ture. Most theologians explain God as a 


Kushner with Wife Suzette outside their home 
Comforting views for a growing congregation. 





kind of Supreme Governor of the uni- 
verse, whose control extends to all things, 


including evil. Says Donald Bloesch, pro- 


me love the Lord again.” Said a mother | 





fessor of theology at the University of Du- 
buque Theological Seminary in Iowa: “I 
believe the biblical God is a God who is 
all good and all powerful. He imposes a 


self-limitation on himself, through his | 


love. In and of himself, he is in control. 
The ultimate explanation of evil is a mys- 
tery. God does not cause evil. He takes a 
risk by giving human beings the gift of 
freedom. This freedom is the source of 
moral evil. But from my point of view, 
the Bible doesn’t provide a full explana- 
tion of evil.” Like many such theological 
views, Bloesch’s understanding of evil re- 
quires, in the final analysis, almost un- 
questioning trust. But, he says, “we can 
only trust a God who is omnipotent as 
well as all loving. A God who isn’t quite 
in control would be a God who is unwor- 




















thy of worship. Rabbi Kushner’s answer 
is unsatisfactory.” 

Rabbi Neil Gillman, a philosophy 
professor at Jewish Theological Seminary 
of America in New York City, says flatly, 
“Kushner misunderstands Job. He is will- 
ing to do away with God’s omnipotence, 
and this is a radical break with the Jewish 
past. All the traditional answers say that 
God is in some way responsible for suffer- 
ing; Kushner says, ‘Maybe he’s not.’ His 
position is very problematic as a solution 
to the problem of evil, and a lot of 
my students find it very difficult to 
take. I personally would have trouble 
gaining comfort and consolation from 
knowing that randomness was a part of 
the world.” 

But comfort and consolation are pre- 
cisely what a huge and diverse audience 
has gained from Kushner’s message. Fu- 
neral homes have ordered copies of the 
book for mourners. The Amyotrophic 
Lateral Sclerosis Society of America has 


distributed an article about Kushner to its | 


55,000 members. Insists Kushner: “I 
think the book addresses a question ev- 


| erybody’s concerned with. Many times 


when I'm on a speaking tour and I take a 
taxi, the driver will see the book and say, 


| ‘You've written the story of my life.’ And 


a lot of people give it to a friend who’s suf- 
fered a tragedy.” 


nd over the past few months, Kushner 

has been in demand as a speaker at 
conventions and forums throughout the 
East. Physicians seem to find his message 
relevant. “A doctor may be coming to one 
tragic situation from something far worse,” 
explains Kushner, “and just by compari- 
son would not take somebody's grief and 
fear seriously enough.” Kushner’s counsel 
amounts to a kind of sensitivity training. 
He advises survivors not to indulge in grief- 
inspired faultfinding. Says Kushner: “Peo- 
ple are so desperate to make sense of the 
world that they make sense of it by blaming 
themselves.” He has taken calls from peo- 
ple who told him his book rescued them 
from suicide. 

Kushner says that the torrent of reli- 
gious and personal response to his book is 
often more than he can bear, emotionally 
and physically. “I tell some of them to 
turn to their own clergymen; that’s where 
they belong,” he says. “My family’s been 
through a lot with Aaron’s sickness and 
death. This has just brought more heavy 
conversation into the family.” Still, while 
Kushner may look forward to leaving the 
spotlight and resuming his full schedule as 
a rabbi and Sunday-school administrator, 
he admits that helping others who have 
suffered has had its consolations. “I feel 
gratified,” says Kushner. “I have person- 
ally gone beyond an act of theology by 
taking an abstract idea and making it so 
real and helpful that people’s lives are 
changed by it.” —By Guy D. Garcia. 
Reported by Dougias Starr/Boston 
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The Greening of Skid Row 
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Los Angeles builds a controversial park for derelicts 


i, most inner-city open space, the 
new 15,000-sq.-ft. Skid Row Park, just 
east of downtown Los Angeles, is littered 
with drunks and derelicts. But no one 
minds. The place was designed for them. 
The designers of the park, a Los Angeles 
firm called POD, Inc. (Process Oriented 
Design), have won an award from the 
American Society of Landscape Archi- 
tects for their thoughtful and straightfor- 
| ward approach to a tough urban prob- 
lem—combining a community park with 
a haven for bums. 

The problem was posed by the local 
Community Redevelopment Agency as 
part of its attempt to restore downtown 
economic health by bravely attacking 
Skid Row. a nearby slum of roughly 
10,000 to 15,000 people that is a sort of 
sunlit version of Charles Dickens’ Lon- 
don. The $25 million plan called for mak- 
ing the slum more livable with new hous- 
ing, rehabilitation, social programs and 
two parks. Skid Row bums, the theory 
went, could be dissuaded from wandering 
downtown by being given patches of grass 
and benches to sleep on, a shelter for 
keeping dry, toilets, and freedom from ha- 
rassment by police and teen-age gangs. 

The “bum haven” concept was pio- 
neered in 1980 by the Sixth Street People’s 
Park in the South of Market section of San 
Francisco, but Wino Park, as it is locally 
known, is hardly a community asset. Skid 
Row Park is—or at least promises to be. 
Graffiti on a wall and sprawling drunks 
are never a pleasant sight. But despite 
them, youngsters in Skid Row Park use the 
basketball court, and smaller children 
play in the sandbox. Most of the neighbor- 
hood—illegal Mexican immigrants, desti- 
tute transients, the elderly and other com- 
munity residents—seem to take equal 
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| almost everything in the park would have | 








Reported by Steven Holmes/Los Angeles 





pride in the place. It is their park. 

To plan Skid Row Park, POD held 
two workshops. In the first, some 45 com- 
munity residents, social workers, bums 
and police officers roughed out designs 
with such makeshift materials as paper 
cups, ice cream sticks and colored paper. 
In the second, a similar group scrutinized 
POD’s preliminary proposal and suggest- 
ed refinements. 

POD’s special problems were to pro- 
vide for peaceful coexistence between 
neighborhood children and bums and to 
make the place safe, easy to maintain and 
reasonably vandalproof. This meant that 


to be clearly seen from the street. It also 
meant that play areas would have to be 
separate from the sitting and lounging ar- 
eas. The shelters would be gazebos fur- 
nished with concrete tables and chairs. 
The benches would be made of metal. 
There would be bright lights at night. 
POD’s design accomplishment is that 
none of this looks defensive or institution- 
al. Indeed, it looks like a park most people 
would want. 

But it remains fiercely controversial. 
Community leaders say more children 
will use it once the bums have their pro- 
posed second haven. Police complain that 
the park has done little to draw derelicts 
away from downtown or reduce crime. 
Some downtown businessmen maintain 
that derelicts do not deserve a haven any- 
way. Says Todd Bennitt, 33, the designer 
in charge of the project at POD, “The jury 
is still out.” 

Park User George Green, 56, howev- | 
er, has made up his mind. Says he: “This 
is a good place to sit and watch all the nuts 
in the world.” — By Wolf Von Eckardt. 





Milestones 








NAMED. Joseph L. Bernardin, 54, Archbish- 
op of Cincinnati and former president of 
the National Conference of Catholic Bish- 
ops, by Pope John Paul II to succeed the 
late John P. Cardinal Cody as Archbishop 
of Chicago, the nation’s largest archdio- 
cese, with 2.5 million Roman Catholics. A 
liberal on social issues but a conservative 
on church doctrine, Bernardin was the 
subject of controversy last year when his 
name surfaced in the private journals of 
the Rev. Andrew Greeley. a writer and 
Cody critic. Greeley created a fictional 
scenario in which Bernardin succeeded 
the embattled Cody as part ofa plot toriga 
papal election. 


DIED. Joseph Peel Jr., 58, Florida municipal 
judge convicted in 1961 of helping to mur- 
der a superior judge who was threatening 
to reveal Peel’s corrupt practices on the 
bench; of cancer; in Jacksonville. Peel de- 
nied having his accuser weighted down 


| and thrown into the sea from a rented 


boat. But on his deathbed he owned up to 
knowing about it: “I’m guilty of not using 
my influence to stop what was going to 
happen, and I could have.” 


DIED. Silvestre Antonio Guzman Fernandez, 
71, moderately leftist, U.S.-backed Presi- 
dent of the Dominican Republic since 
1978, who improved health services, 
schools and rural conditions and who 
pushed the military out of politics; by his 
own hand (a pistol shot to the head, offi- 


| cially called an accident but rumored to 


have been suicide prompted by despon- 
dency over a threatened investigation of 
government corruption); in Santo Domin- 
go. Elected despite an army attempt to 
block the counting of ballots, Guzman 
planned to give up his office next month, 
after becoming the first elected President 
in the country’s 138-year history to pledge 
not to seek a second term. The military 
has said it will not interfere with the still 
scheduled transfer of power. 


DIED. Rail Roa Garcia, 75, Foreign Minister 
of Cuba from 1959 to 1976, whose acerbic 
voice enunciated Fidel Castro's scathing 
views of U.S. policies toward his country: 
in Havana. A supporter of Fulgencio Ba- 
tista until they had a falling-out, Roa was 
named by Castro after he ousted the dic- 
tator. Despite Roa’s anti- Yangui stance, 
he negotiated an agreement with the U.S 
in 1965 that allowed an airlift of 


| Cuban emigrants and another in 1973 


providing for Cuban punishment of air- 
plane hijackers. 


DIED. Daniel Sullivan, 76, crusading, mild- 
mannered FBI crime buster in the °30s, 
who helped nail John Dillinger and Kate 
(“Ma”) Barker's gang, then in 1942 be- 
came a tenacious private investigator 
whose exhaustive files on criminal activi- 
ty in the Southeast led to numerous indict- 
ments and helped bring about Senator Es- 
tes Kefauver's 1950 hearings on organized 


crime; of pneumonia; in North Miami. 
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Dealing with Terminal Phobia 


Computers 














In the office of the future, some executives prefer the past 


he chief executive officer at a Florida 

financial institution demands that re- 
ports printed out by his firm’s computers 
be retyped on nice, white, pre-computer- 
revolution paper before he will even look 
at them. Without a hint of apology, he ex- 
plains that he will not trust anything he 
reads on green-and-white print-outs. At 
the headquarters of a large Atlanta com- 
pany, the chairman of the board boasts 
that he has never touched a keyboard, 
| and that neither he nor any of his right- 






1 


hand men have a computer in their office. 
Explains an underling: “For these guys in 
their 50s, computers just aren’t part of 
their ethic.” Such an attitude is now wide- 
spread. “The idea of an executive sitting 
in his office programming a computer is, 
well, just not realistic,” insists Ray Stata, 
president of Analog Devices, a computer- 
parts maker. John Pignataro, vice presi- 
dent of data processing for the Sheraton 
hotel chain, agrees. “Tools like the per- 
sonal computer will be most useful at low- 
er levels. I think those who will really use 
the personal computer could be consid- 
ered the doer, and the executive will be, as 
| he always has been, the reviewer.” 

This summer, as more and more chil- 
dren are rushing off to computer camps 
and adults are signing up to take program- 
Ming courses in their spare time, the typi- 
cal middle-aged corporate executive is 
gnawing on his pencils and growling for 
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the personal computer to remain outside 
the door of his executive suite. They are 
found everywhere today, from dentists’ 
Offices to living rooms, but many top busi- 
ness managers simply do not want a key- 
board and video-display terminal clutter- 
ing up their mahogany desktops—almost 
as if the machines were aesthetically dis- 
tasteful. Says John Thompson, a vice pres- 
ident of Index Systems, a management 
consulting firm: “There isa widespread as- 
sumption among executives that comput- 


ra 
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“We re moving you out of Accounts Receivable, Dickerson. 
The computer doesn't like you.” 


ers are something to be put in the base- 
ment, where they can harmlessly belch 
forth paper with holes in the side.” 

In theory, a desktop computer could 
be a labor- and time-saving boon to execu- 
tives with a voracious need for information 
about the state of their businesses. But 
some managers complain that computers 
are simply too hard to use. Mervyn Weich, 
44, senior vice president of Zayre Corp., a 
retailing chain, says sitting in front ofa ter- 
minal and trying to extract information is 


| unacceptably difficult and time consum- 


ing. “If I could talk to the computer as eas- 
ily as I talk to my administrative assistant, 
yes, I'd use it,” he explains. “But it’s a lot of 
work to punch in questions. My assistant is 
easier to work with.” Says Kerry Orr of 
computer maker Control Data Corp. in 


| Atlanta: “Most executives are intimidated 


by a keyboard.”” While computer firms in- 
sist that even the most ham-handed execu- 


| among their executives, some companies 





| really happen.” 





tive can be taught to operate a computer in 
a matter of hours, executive resistance re- 
mains high. Orr observes, “They normally 
are not honest enough to say, ‘I don’t want 
to use it because I’m afraid.’ ” 

Others stoutly maintain that operat- 
ing a computer distracts them from more 
important duties. They argue that their 
time is better spent analyzing problems, 
making decisions and meeting personally 
with associates. Says Paul Stotts, a vice 
president at Dallas’ Republic National 
Bank: “When you deal with people in our 
organization at the executive level, they 
are delegating computer work to subordi- 
nates and do not need a computer right 
there in their office.” Having built careers 
on intangibles like personality and leader- 
ship, executives may fear that a computer, 
with its unshakable command of facts and 
figures, will erode their authority, say 
some psychologists. Or they fear that 
“upper-management” use of computers 
will “intimidate” co-workers who are less 
technologically adept } 


ull, many computer manufacturers 

are betting on bonanza sales of more | 
“executive work stations.” Some allow us- | 
ers to read their morning mail, send and 
receive memos and collect telephone mes- 
sages—all on their display screens. More 


| advanced models, which can sell for 


$8,500, store and play back human 
speech—an incoming call, a secretary's 
message. Others have a “help” button that | 
executives can push when they run intoa 
problem. A few makers are trying to figure 
out ways to make computers easier to use, 
including calling up desired information 
with the press of just one or two keys. 

In order to cure computer phobia 


are going to elaborate lengths. Boston's 
First National Bank has established a 
walk-in “personal computer center” for 
its managers. They can get individual in- 
struction or, if they want, take a computer | 
home for the weekend to practice with it 
in seclusion. “To have an executive fum- 
bling around with the keyboard to find 
the right letter is just embarrassing for 
him,” says John Martin, first vice presi- | 
dent. “We have found that if they can go 
some place private, a little knowledge and 
interest will conquer their fears.” Maybe. 
But Ted Theodores, 46, director of busi- 
ness and product planning for Polaroid 
Corp., Cambridge, Mass., who needed 
several months of practice to master his 
personal computer, is one of those who 
believe that it may be too late for his gen- 
eration of executives to make full use of 
the new technology. Says he: “The kids 
are the ones who have all this knowledge 
at their fingertips. When they get into 
management positions, they'll bring their 
computers with them. That’s when it will 
By Alexander L. Taylor iil. 
Reported by Robert T. Grieves/New York and | 
Marc Levinson/Atlanta 
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THE CHRYSLER LEBARON SERIES 


They are like no other cars in 
America, Europe or Japan. 





<N 

“ 5 Bias 
ar drum brakes, rack and pinion power steering, dual aicaaia 

mote mirrors. Buy or lease at your Chrysier-Plymouth deale 


pereete ot pEant ie ade Mitsubdish-built 5 liter silent sha 
h mps, Vu ste elbelted radials, digital dock, waming light 


THE 1982 CHRYSLER IOWN CC 


No other American wagon combines its front-wheel-drive, high mileage, room 
and functional luxury. And now Chrysler announces the only 
three way 5 year/50000 mile protection plan. 


x | Chrysler protects your 
‘a investment with a 5 year, 
- z 50,000 mile protection plan.’ 
j Pd » 


1. Protection for your engine and 
powertrain for 5 years/50,000 miles. 

2. Protection from outer body rust- 
through for 5 years/50,000 miles. 

3. FreeScheduled Maintenance for 
5 years / 50,000 miles. See dealers for 

And Town & Country's state-of- details. No other wagon in the world 
the-art engineering gives you stability : offers you front-wheel- drive, high 
and contro! that belies its spacious inte- P< wees mileage, room and 
rior (69.2 cubic feet for personal cargo peNAS 22S" = functional luxury. 
with the rear seat folded down) J $9,425*" base sticker 
price. $9,848 as shown. 





The new Chrysler Town & Country 
combines advanced front-wheel-drive, 
high mileage, and room in a luxury 
WE Te foyal 

Fully reclining bucket seats, rack 
and pinion power steering, power 
front disc brakes, automatic transmis- 
rtfolamm-lareMmelll-1Mar-llerel-laMal--lelt-lus) ese 16 
all standard, of course. 





You'll appreciate the quality of the 
finish and the precision in the way 


: e ' 
things fit. For every Town & Country GE 31" 23 ts Chrysler 
must pass over 2000 inspections. a mz f m we 
THE New CHRYSLER CORPORATION. QUALITY ENGINEERED TO Be THE BEST. 


tual mileage may vary due tospeed, 
uckle up for safety 


comes ft nited warranties. Deductible may be required Excludes Trucks and !mports. Use EPA est. MPG for co 
ghway mileage ally lower CA. est Nwy 29, EPA est. MPG 22 Base sticker price excludes taxes, title, destinatior 
















How does 
Now stack up? 


KENT II 
LOOs 


TRIUMPH 
Os Fitter 


At the bottom. 
NOW Te Lowest, - 


The lowest intarofallbrands. ; ~~~ 


‘ 
Competitive brand tar levels reflect the lower / &y "MED 
of either FTC method or Dec. ‘81 FTC Report (Re US SG 
P 
SOFT PACK 100’s FILTER, MENTHOL: 2 mg. “tar”, 0.2 mg. nicotine, ORT 
av. per cigarette by FTC method. Sk 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 


That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 





